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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue cloud which last week hung over the prospects of Donna 
Marta has been partly dissipated by the intelligence received on 
Thursday from Lisbon. On the 5th instant, Marshal Bourmont, 
at the head of the Miguelite army, made a vigorous attack upon that 
city, and was repulsed at every point. Don PEpro’s new levies 
fought with great courage, as if determined not to be outdone by the 
more experienced troops from Oporte. The loss of the Queen's 
party is set down at four hundred men, that of the enemy at 
twelve hundred. On the 6th, not a Mignelite was to be seen from 
the ramparts. It seems to be apprehended that the assault will be 
renewed: the Queen's troops, however, were fully prepared to 
withstand it. Their number is about nine thousand men; of 
whom morethan a half are veterans, the remainder being new 
levies, but generally well-disciplined ; this is exclusive of militia, 
who amount to nearly twelve thousand. 

Previously to the attack, Lord Witt1am Russet wrote a letter 
to the British Vice-Consul, in which he strongly recommended 
the British merchants to abstain from all active interference on 
either side. This communication appears to have given offence to 
the mercantile body; who, after stating that Mr. Hoppner had 
repeatedly expressed his approbation of the conduct of the British 
residents in Lisbon in not interfering on either side, required an 
explanation from Lord W1111AM of what he meant by the words 
“active interferenee.” That nobleman replied, that he thought 
the term was a very intelligible one,—that it meant “ bearing 
arms,” and “ acting as agents without public avowal.” He also 
stated, as a proof of the propriety of his warning, that Mr. 
Larocue, a British subject, had been ordered to quit the 
country in twenty-four hours, for interfering against the Queen's 
Government. 

The notorious Sir Joun CAMPBELL was captured on the 29th 
ef last month, on board an English brig, by one of the Pedroite 
cruisers. The Tory papers call upon Lord Patmerston not to 
let this outrage pass unnoticed, and are very angry that a British 
subject should be taken froma British vessel by a roving cruiser. 
But it is stated that Sir Joun was bound on an express commis- 
sion for Don Miaue.; and he was attended by a spy of Viscount 
Sanrarem, whom he called hissecretary. It may be questioned, 
therefore, how far his seizure was a violation of the law of nations. 
One of the attachés to Don Micve ’s representative in Madrid has 
likewise been seized, with a quantity of letters and papers, which 
are said to contain much curious information relative to the in- 
trigues of the Continental Despots with Miguet and the Spanish 
Cabinet. They will form a supplementary volume to the notorious 
correspondence of Don Antonio SARAIVA, in which our Tories 
and their accomplices cut so disreputable a figure. It is amusing 
to observe how this wo-begone party are gulled into believing the 
most improbable accounts of Miguelite successes, which the French 
papers, the Quotidienne and Gazette de France, fabricate for the 
comfort of the Carlist old women of Paris. Up tothe very hour 
when the news was received of Bourmont's repulse, they persisted 
in declaring that he had taken possession of aconsiderable portion 
of the city; and gave somecircumstantial details of his movements, 
which could only have been miraculously communicated to their 
French authorities for the lie. 

In the Oporto correspondence of the Morning Herald, we find 
the following paragraph relative to the conduct of some British 
naval officers ; which, to say the least of it, after the recognition of 
Donna Mania by the King of England, is excessively indecent. 

“His Majesty’s ship Belvedefe, Captain Dundas, sailed on Friday (the 29th 
August) for Aveiro and Figueira. The officers of this frigate and the Castor, 
Captain Lord John: Hay, gave a grand party'the day preceding, at the Convent 
cf Oliveira, as remarkable for the toasts that were drunk as those which were 
refused or omitted altogether. Among the former, was the health of Don 
Miguel; that of the gallant defenders of Oporto against the Usurper was re- 


one by some, and the health of Don Pedro was strangely forgotten altogether 
y the toastmaster.” 





(Largest Epirion.] 





The garrison of Oporto have made some successful incursions 
into the interior, and driven the discomfited Miguelites before 
them in all directions. But they appear to make war in the style 
of savage banditti, rather than civilized soldiers. A detachment 
under a Colonel Pacueco entered a village of the enemy on the 
sea-shore under false colours, playing the Usurper’s march, and 
shouting vivas for Don Migurr; a body of whose militia wel- 
comed them without suspicion. The Pedroites then fixed bayo- 
nets, and charged the unarmed citizens and soldiers, who had 
piled up their muskets in the market-place; took 300 prisoners, and 
bayonetted 180 more. Judging from the accounts of the state of 
the country in the vicinity of Oporto, it would seem to be in the 
most wretched condition that it is possible to imagine. 

The Queen of Portugal sailed on Monday for Lisbon, in the 
Soho steam-packet, which had been most superbly fitted up for her 
accommodation. Previous to her departure, she received a most 
valuable present from Mr. Briscoxr, one of the Members for 
Surry,—Der Lote on the British Constitution, which that gen- 
tleman delivered to her with an appropriate speech! If her Ma- 
jesty ever reads the book at all, it will be very excusable in her to 
take all she finds in it for gospel truth; but Mr. Brisco, a 
British legislator, ought to have known better than to pass it off 
as a work which exhibited the actual working of the British 
Constitution. 


The Congress of the Despots, which was to have met first at 
Schwedt, then at Friedland, and then at Glatz, has at length 
assembled at a town in Bohemia which bears the euphonious ap- 
pellation of Munchen-Gratz. Mystery still hangs over their in- 
tended proceedings ; but that the main object of the conclave is 
to hatch some notable scheme for the repression of Liberalism, 
there seems no reason to doubt. The Brussels correspondent of 
the Morning Herald talks very knowingly on the subject. He 
says, that the King of Holland has addressed a note to the Con- 
gress, in which he protests against the dismemberment of his 
kingdom; declares that the majority of the Belgians are anxious 
to return under his sway; and requires that the treaties of Vienna 
should be enforced, and that he be assisted in reeovering his re- 
volted provinces. 

*¢ The Dutch note,” proceeds the writer, ‘‘ having been taken into considera- 
tion, it was resolved to support the King of Holand; and, ‘in the event of an 
intervention by any Power, to consider such an act asa declaration of war 
against all the parties whose signatures were attached to a treaty offensive and 
defensive to be formed on this basis. _ This question having been well considered 
previous to the meeting of the Monarchs, and all the preliminaries having been 
agreed to, the Emperor of Russia sent from St. Petersburg despatches to Prince 
Lieven, with instructions in gta | with the intended arrungement. And 
I know for certain, that the Belgic Government received this day at noon, 
despatches from London ofso unpleasant'a nature; that a Minister of the Crown 


declared a general war was inevitable.” °° 

The account which this remarkably-well-informed gentleman 
has thus given, is well put together, but “ wants confirmation.” 
If, however, by promises and protocols the settlement of the Belgic 
question can'still be deferred, the Despots have gained their point; 
and it is not improbable, therefore, that the Dutch King may 
have been once more encouraged to hope for their assistance. 

It is said that one of the subjects which will occupy the atten- 
tion of the Congress, is ‘‘a new title,” which the Vienna papers 
state it is the intention of the Emperor of Austria toassume. We 
have no intimation of what this title isto be. The King of Prussia, 
itis supposed, would object to hisroyal brotheragain assuming that 
of Emperor of Germany. 


The Swiss Diet have acted in the case of the malecontents in 
Neufchatel with vigour and despatech—they occupied the refrac- 
tory Canton with the troops of the Confederation. The Prussian 
Ambassador has thought proper to protest in a diplomatic note 
against this proceeding: but it is said that the only reply which 
he will receive is to be one expressive of surprise at his interference 
in the matter. The measures of the Diet, however, have produced 
the desired effect. The Legislative Body of Neufchatel has returned 
to its senses, and despatched Deputies to the Diet as usual. The 
troops which were sent against them were then ordered to be dis- 
banded; and thus Prussian intrigue has been baffled in that 
quarter. 

The French journalists write, and their politicians of the Bourse 
and the Salons discourse, of little else than Portuguese affairs. 
The King will soon return to Paris, after a tour which must have 
flattered his vanity at least, if it-has notalsoafforded him solid 
grounds for much pleasing reflection. The inhabitants of Nor- 
mandy, and the other provinces through which he has been jour- 
neying, are represented as being prosperous, contented, and loyal. 
His interview, too, with Lord Durnam at Cherbourg, is regarded as 
a good omen of the continuance of the alliance between France 


and this country. vie 
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It is difficult to reconcile these accounts of the prosperity of the 
-eountry, and the popularity of the Monarch, with the assertions 
which we find in the Parisian correspopdence of the Daily Papers, 
of the deep-rooted discontent of the great body of the nation, and 
the danger of sudden deposition to which Louts Puittp is con- 
atantly exposed. The bad humours of the country, we are told, 
are only driven in, and may reappear at any moment. The 
Ministry are said to possess little influence, except that which 
they derive from profuse expenditure and shameless corruption. 
Cuartes the Tenth, it should be remembered, was greeted with 
loud cheers from the Parisian populace a few days previous to his 
expulsion; and we are told to expect that a similar fate will pro- 
ae ere long overtake Louis Puitip. We should not dwell so 
zmauch upon statements which appear to have been prompted by so 
atrong a prejudice against the existing dynasty, had not some of 
them appeared in a journal (the Times) whose Parisian informa- 
tion is generally extremely good, and by no means tinged witha 
Revolutionary hue. As it is, however, we merely give them as 
the talk of the day, without professing to rely upon their correct- 
ness. 


The young pretender, Henry the Fifth, will attain his majority 
of thirteen in the course of a few days. His faithful Parisian 
subjects are on their way to pay a visit to the Royal Exiles at 
Prague on the blissful occasion. A French journal, the Révue 
des Deux Mondes, gives the following particulars of the expedition. 
The Legitimatists are flocking to Prague to salute Henry the Fifth, on his 
becoming lege at thirteen, like Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth. 
For some days past, the young pilgrims of the fallen monarchy have been seen 
in certain saloons, inthe costume which they have adopted for the occasion— 
a blue coat, with gold buttons, marked with a crown, an H., anda V. The 
most candid among them confess their fears of being ill-received by King 
Charles the Tenth ; who complains loudly of these intrigues, and often says, on 
the arrival of new comers, that their officiousness may induce the Emperor of 
Austria to remove him from Prague. Charles the Tenth is displeased with the 
Legitimatist party of the Gazette; and he lately said, in an angry tone, to a 
noble Duke who had come from Paris to compliment him, that the Royalist 
party always sought to impose upon him its own opinions, but that he would 
puta stop toit. In order te insure a favourable reception, the young men who 
are ¢ going to Prague, among whom is M. Alfred du Fougerais, director of the 
Mode, intend to convey to Henry the Fifth a golden sword, with this inscrip- 
tion—En avant! It is worthy of remark, that this legend is the same as the one 
‘which was put in German on the sword which was given to Charles the Tenth 
by the Empress Catherine, when she presented him with a million and a ship 
to conquer France. The million was spent in intrigues; the ship conveyed the 
Count d’ Artois,— who dared not land on the Ile Dieu; and the sword, enriched 
‘with precious stones, was sold to some Jews at Amsterdam. Catherine, on 
presenting this sword, publicly consecrated in the Cathedral of St. Petersburg, 
said to the Count d’Artois—‘ I would not give you this sword if I were not 
persuaded that you would die rather than delay making use of it.” One day 
this sword, stripped of all its precious stone, may perhaps be found at a broker’s, 
between the sword which Louis the Fourtesath gave to James the Second to 
zecover England, and that which is now destined to go to Prague.” 


. 

A plot to assassinate the Emperor of Russta has been dis- 
covered at St. Petersburg, in which several Poles are said to be 
implicated. A report has also been circulated that letters from 
General LarayerTre were found in possession of one of the con- 
gpirators, urging him to the commission of the deed. This the 
gallant and high-minded old General most indignantly denies ; and 
We suppose that there is scarcely a human being who would not 
at once acquit him of the charge. 


The Turkish Sultan seems to wear the Russian fetters with con- 
siderable comfort. He has despatched an envoy to St. Peters- 
burg to return his especial thanks to the Czar for his late chari- 
table interference in his favour. He persists in attempting to dis- 
cipline his army, which now scarcely exceeds twenty thousand 
men, in the Russian fashion; to their extreme annoyance. 

Another fire, by which four thousand houses were destroyed, 
occurred a few weeks since. 

Israuim Pacua is using great exertions to consolidate his 
sway over his late conquests; which it is obvious he views in the 
light of preliminary ones merely. 

Great complaints are made by foreign residents at Constanti- 
nople, of the opening of private letters at the Vienna Post-office. 
It is even said that despatches from Ambassadors are examined; 
but we should suppose that these latter were generally sent by 
express. 


Mr. Jeremie, the new Procureur-General of the Mauritius, ap- 
pears to have been carrying matters with rather a high hand in 
that colony. The subjoined extracts, however, from which alone 
we derive any knowledge of the transactions to which they refer, 
are taken from an evidently prejudiced paper; and the statements 
they contain should not be received with implicit credence. 


s¢ A man named Pieretti had been denounced by the Commissary to the Chief 
of the Police, who is a Captain in the English Army, as dangerous to the public 
tranquillity. Upon this report, which was not founded, as it seems, upon any 
overt act, a young Judge sent from England, and who had never studied the 
law of the country, grants a warrant to arrest Pieretti, under which he is taken 
from his house and £ in gaol. The ground of the proceeding was, as it is 
alleged, that Pieretti was an alien. Upon this he applied to the Supreme Court 
af the island for his release; when the Court took cognizance of the case, and 
Monsieur d’Epinay, ci-devant Procureur-General, appeared for Pieretti, and 
Mr. Jeremie, the present Procureur-General, for the Crown. The former com- 
menced his pleadings ———- that there were two questions in this case, 
the one to determine whether Pieretti was in fact an alien; the other, whether, 
being an alien, the proceedings had against him were legal? On the first point, 
the counsel maintained that Fieretti though born in Corsica, was not an alien 


at Maurice; that he had come there when very young fourteen years since, in- 
he is only heir. But, 


“wited by his elder brother, a British subject, and of w 








however, this question was not to be‘examined by the Supreme Court, but must 
previously be submitted to the Tribunal of First Instance. With respect to the 
second point, pempring by hypothesis that Pieretti was an alien, it would yet 
seem that in this case the Commissary of Police and the Judge of First Instance 
had acted illegally.” 


This point he argued at length, and with much vehemence. 
Mr. Jeremie then addressed the Court. 


“ He maintained, that the Court could not take cognizance of this case, in- 
asmuch as the Chief of the Police had acted under a superior order—order of 
the Governor. At these words, the President of the Court (Blackburn) ob- 
served to Mr. Jeremie that this was the first time the Supreme Court had heard 
of an ordre Mg cifeseel Mr. Jeremie seemed to feel the awkwardness of this 
expression on his part, and proceeded to combat the arguments of his adver- 
sary ; but soon after, in the course of his speech, becoming more animated, he 
went so far as to say, that if the Court should order the release of Pieretti, he 
(Mr. Jeremie) would arrest him again. This menace on the part of the Pro- 
cureur-General produced from the counsel of the prisoner a most impassioned 
and eloquent appeal to the Court, which caused a very great impression. 

‘* The Court ordered the release of the prisoner ; but, at the same moment, 
Mr. Jeremie and the Judge of the Court of First Instance, who had signed 
the order of arrest, were observed exchanging little notes with each other in 
Court ; which gave reason to think they were arranging a new order of arrest, 
and created no very pleasant remarks on the part of those present. In fact, M. 
Pieretti was again taken into custody by the Guard of the Police, even in the 
presence of the Court. Upon this, Monsieur d’Epinay applied to the Court for 
a safe conduct for his client; which was granted. Nevertheless, two days 
afterwards, the same man was again arrested, lodged in gaol, and then sent on 
board the Jupiter man-of-war, to be conveyed to Europe upon a common sailor’s 
allowance. At length these violent proceedings were terminated by releasing 
him ; but he cannot obtain justice or redress Er all the persecution that he has 
undergone, as the existing law bars any action against a public functionary who 
may abuse his authority. 

* Some days afterwards, seven citizens were arrested, under the simple order 
of the Procureur-General, as accused of treason, conspiracy, and rebellion. 
They were confined au secret; and, after several days of imprisonment, they 
were liberated ; but no Judge’s order had been previously made for their arrest.’ » 


It is probable that Mr. JerEmixz can give a very different ac- 
count of this proceeding. If he cannot do so with truth, then it 
is clear that he has not the requisite acquaintance with the laws 
of the island, and the necessary command of temper, to fit him 
for his post; and the sooner he is recalled, the better. 





Che Court, 


On Saturday, the Queen of Portugal and the Dutchess of Braganza, 
with their suite, departed from Windsor. They received numerous 
valuable presents from both their Majesties, who expressed their wishes 
for the future happiness of their visitors in very warm and affectionate 
terms. 

At the parting dinner given the evening before to the Royal guests, 
in St. George’s Hall, the King was observed to be in remarkably good 
spirits; duting dinner, he filled a glass of noyeau, and presenting it to 
the Dutchess of Braganza, expressed the great pleasure he felt in offer- 
ing her some liqueur ‘ produced on an estate in Martinique, which had 
belonged to her grandmother Josephine.” The ladies having retired, 
the King entered into familiar conversation with the Marquis of Fun- 
chal, and inquired how long they had been acquainted? ‘The Marquis, 
with true courtier-like tact, not wishing to intimate how rapidly time 
had been stealing upon both of them, replied, “ About thirty years.” 
** No, no,” said the King; “ It is forty-two years at least.” The Mar- 
quis then related an extremely interesting anecdote in reference to 
George the Third; who, upon the French invasion of Portugal, had 
said to the Marquis, ‘© Whatever may befall Portugal, you and J, atall 
events shall always be good and faithful Portuguese.” 

The Young Queen andthe Dutchess reached Portsmouth on Satur. 
day evening, having stopped on the road at Laleham, where the 
Dutchess formerly resided for a time: she went into the garden and cut 
a branch from a tree which she had planted in memorial of that period. 
The Royal party were received at Portsmouth with due honours. On 
Monday morning they received the address of the Portuguese residents 
in London, and honoured the Envoy from the Swedish Court with an 
introductory audience. The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Vic- 
toria visited them in the morning, and remained for more than an hour. 
In the afternoon, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, 
they sailed in the Soho steam-packet, for Lisbon. A royal salute was 
fired on the approach of the vessel to Cowes Roads. She anchored off 
Norris Castle, where the Princess Victoria with her mother is at pre- 
sent residing ; but the wind and rain prevented any communication be- 
tween them. 

The King reviewed the First Battalion of Grenadier Guards, in the 
Home Park at Windsor, on Monday ; and in the evening gave a grand 
entertainment in St. George’s Hall. Amongst the company, were the 
Princess Augusta, the Duke of Cumberland, Prince George of 
Cumberland, the Duke and Dutchess of Gloucester, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of. Argyll, and Baron Bulow. His Majesty 
gave as a first toast, ‘‘ The King of Prussia.” The Duke of Argyll, 
as Steward of the Household, gave “ Their Majesties.” Then fol- 
lowed, the Dukes of Cumberland, Gloucester, and Wellington; who, 
as the Court journalist has it, all returned thanks “in very elegant and 
appropriate language.” Prince George also returned thanks for his 
father, “ in a very able manner.” 

On Wednesday, the King held a Council at St. James’s Palace; at 
which Prince Talleyrand took leave, on his departure for Paris. The 
Marquis of Wellesley also took leave, on his departure for Ireland. 
His Majesty gave audiences to the Earl of Albemarle, the Duke of 
Argyll, Viscount Palmerston,{and Viscount Melbourne, and returned 
to Windsor in the evening. 

The Duke of Cumberland has unexpectedly given orders to break 
up his establishment in this country ; intending, it is said, to take up his 
residence at Berlin. What his Royal Highness’s motives are for this 
step, is not publicly known. One account says, that preferring the 
oe atmosphere of the Continent, and being disgusted with 

ngland, he has determined to reside in his native country as little as 
possible. Another report is, that he wishes to put his son Prince 

George (now elmost blind) under the care of a Prussian Baron, who is 
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a famous oculist. The Dutchess and the principal officers of his house. 
old accompany him. ‘ 

. The King hal Queen dined on Thursday with the Duke and 

Dutchess of Cumberland at Kew, and took leave of them. ‘There was 

a party of thirty. : 

The Earl of Durham gave a grand fete at Cowes on Fiiday week ; 
which was honoured by the company of the Dutchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, Sir John and Lady Conroy, the Earl and Countess 
of Belfast, the Earl and Countess of Dundonald, Lord Yarborough, 
Lord Colville, and the Earl and Countess of Errol. Twenty yachts 
assembled on the occasion, and performed several manceuvres. There 
was a ball in the evening, at Egypt House; at which the Princess 
danced with Lady Louisa Lambton. The company consisted of about 
one hundred and fifty persons. 





Che Mictropoalis. 

Last night, a meeting was held at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, for 
devising the best means of aiding the Corporation Commissioners in 
their inquiries into the state of the London Corporation and the muni- 
cipal companies. Mr. Dillon, of the house of Morrison and Co. was 
in the chair. Mr. Dillon, Mr. Franks, Mr. Charles Pearson, Mr. 
Fearon, and others addressed the meeting, and expressed their determi- 
nation to give the Commissioners all the assistance in their power. A 
Committee was appointed to manage the business on the part of the 
citizens ; and the meeting then separated. 

Ata meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, some discus- 
sion took place relative to the mode in which the inquiries of the Com- 
missioners were conducted. Several members objected strongly to 
their being carried on in the Town-Clerk’s house, and not publicly. 
Sir Peter Laurie wished every matter of the kind to be transacted with 
open doors. It was explained, that on account of the number of docu- 
ments to be consulted, it had been found more convenient to conduct 
the inquiries at the residence of the Town-Clerk, their custodier. It 
was said that the Commissioners refused to hear opinions from the wit- 
nesses, and merely asked for facts. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of Bank stock, held on Thursday at 
the Bank, the usual half-yearly dividend of four per cent. was declared 
to the Court. In answer to a question put by Mr. Williams, the 
Chairman stated that the four per cent. was not taken from the annuity 
fund, but was out of the interests and profits of the concern. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the London and Birmingham 
Railway was held at the City of London Tavern on Thursday, for the 
purpose of receiving the report of the proceedings of the Directors, and 
of formally electing the Directors under the Act of Parliament. The 
report seemed to give universal satisfaction; and the Directors having 
been appointed, the meeting broke up. 

Another house in the East India Trade, Shotton and Company, 
(late Shotton, Malcolm, and Company), is stated in the Cape Town 
papers lately received, to have failed for a large amount. 

The late Mr. John Graves, hide and skin salesman, has bequeathed 
to the Butchers’ Charitable Institution for affording Relief to Decayed 
Master Butchers, their Widows, and Orphans, founded in the year 
1828, the munificent sum of 5,000/. sterling towards building almshouses. 

Lord Melbourne has given directions for the payment of 20/. each to 
the Police constables Brooke and Redmond, asa compensation for the 
— injuries they received in the Calthorpe Street affair, on the 13th of 

May last. 

The total amount subscribed for the widow of the Policeman Cully, 
is 3301. 16s. 6d.; of which 102/. 3s. 6d. was subscribed by the men of 
the various divisions of the force, and 228/. 13s. by the public. 

Considerable excitement prevails with the licensed victuallers of St. 
Pancras, in consequence of the alterations which the newly-elected 
Vestry have recently made in the assessments on public-houses. It ap- 
pears that, upon the last assessment, house property generally has been 
reduced 5,842/., or about 1} per cent. in the gross rental, whilst the 
assessment of the public-houses has been very seriously increased. 
There are 176 public-houses in the parish, and their assessment to the 
former rate was 11,845l.; which has been increased by the new Vestry 
to 13,6591., being an advance of 15 per cent. on that description of 
house property. Two meetings of some of the publicans interested 
have been held; and we understand they are taking measures to try the 
right of the Vestry to impose such heavy assessments, which have in 
some instances been increased 40, 50, and 100 per cent. They consider 
that their houses ought to be rated upon the same principle with those 
of others—viz. the fair amount of rental they would let for in compari- 
son with other houses; and contend that to assess them in considera- 
—_- of their business, is a tax upon income and an imposition upon in- 

ustry. 

On Tuesday, the neighbourhood of Duke Street was in a state of 
much ferment, in consequence of its being the day appointed for the 
sale of the goods of Mr. Cousins, printer, 18, Duke Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, which had been seized fer half a year’s Assessed-taxes. 
A he whole of Mr. Cousins’s house was placarded with large bills, 
Stating that his goods had been seized for Assessed taxes by Mr. 

avis, the collector, and that a broker named Barter had undertaken 
the job, &c. ‘The effigies of Mr. Davis and of Mr. Barter (the 
Standard says, of Lords Grey and Brougham) were suspended 
from a long’ pole put out from the second-floor window. This 
attractei general attention, and a large crowd collected about the place. 
At an ea'ly hour, several members of the Marylebone Association for 
the Abolition of the Assessed-taxes came down to Mr. Cousins’s house, 
and continued there the greater part of the day. The broker, however, 
never made his appearance ; ae it transpired that he had on Monday 
Withdrawn the man whom he had placed in possession ; consequently 
No saie took place, nor can there now until a fresh seizure be made. It 
is not known whether the collector will insist on the seizure of the 
grit as the withdrawal of the man in possession was the act of the 

roker, and, no doubt, proceeded from fear. In the evening, the effi- 
ae ea taken in, and the greater part of the placards pulled down; 
zi t le crowd continued for some time, and the affair was argued very 
sY3 some defending the course adopted by Mr. Cousins, and others 
saying that he ought to pay the taxes like his neighbours, 





An action was brought in the Mayor's Court, on Monday, before the 
Recorder and a London Jury, by a Yorkshire ham merchant, for the 
price of some damaged hams, which had been sent toa London cus- 
tomer, but which he returned as unsaleable, and refused to pay for. 
The plaintiff's salesman said, that they had been sold at 20s. a hundred- 
weight below the market price, because they were certainly “ out ef 
condition—heated and gone at the bone.” The following conversation 
then passed between this witness and the Recorder. 

The Recorder—‘ Were the hams good for any thing at all ?”—“ Yes.” 

“ Did you eat any of them ?”—** No; but I selected out of the same lot some 
for my own consumption; and they were just of the same description. i com- 
— it a sale, and I never heard of ae. a thing as sending out hams fora 
sample. 

(Ate you in the habit of selling hams of this kind to the defendant ?”—** Yes. 
About twelve months ago I sold him some hams which had lost their bloom; 
they were gone at the bone.” 

“* What do you mean by ‘gone at the bone ?’”—‘ Why when they sink at 
the bone.” 

“* You mean when they get the dry rot.’’"—** No, my Lord, it’s the wet rot.” 
‘ " The rot is wet first, it then becomes the dry rot; but either is unfit for 
ood.” 

After a few words in cross-examination of the witness, from Mr- 
Gurney, the defendant’s counsel, this edifying conversation was re. 
sumed— 

Recorder—* Were these things fit to eat ?”—** Yes, my Lord, at that time.” 

‘© They must have got out of condition rather, I suppose ?”—‘* Oh, yes, 
hams will go out of condition.” 

‘* Have they moved off of their own accord ?”—‘ Moved off? No.” 

Mr. Sedgwick, a York ham-merchant; deposed that he had offered 74s. a 
hundred for half the lot to which the hams in question belonged. They were 
very fine hams in quality, but, from bad packing, they had been damaged at the 
bone. 

The Recorder—‘ What was the appearance to the eye? ””—* Very bad, cer- 
tainly. They were rather putrid; a nasty appearance caused by a hole made 
in the ham, through which the wind went on the jumpers.” 

The Recorder—‘‘ 1 know; the long white maggots! But I dare say they 
were good for all that ?”»—** It was merely local, and the hams of finest quality 
ge first.” 

The Jury found a verdict for the defendant. 

[Is Mr. Law emulous of the fame of Sir Peter Laurie, that he de- 
scends to such displays as the foregoing? Low jokes and flippancy are 
tolerated in third-rate barristers, because they tend to relieve the dry 
details of a court of justice ; but surely a judge should be the foremost 
to check such indecency, not to be guilty of it. We hope that the re- 
porter of this trumpery trial has much of the Recorder’s wit to an- 
swer for. ] 


Mr. Richard Heale, a shopkeeper, at No. 9, Mincing Lane, has been 
selling for some time past an article called ‘* Prepared British Leaf,” 
that is, sloe and whitethorn leaves, instead of tea; not however pas- 
sing it off for tea. On Monday, Mr. Mayow, the solicitor to the 
Excise, seized ten thousand pounds weight of it, upon the premises ; 
and applied at thy Mansionhouse, on ‘Tuesday, for an information 
against the manuf Gurer ; when the following conversation passed 
between him and Si Peter Laurie. 

The Lord Mayor— ff gave notice of this practice of dressing up sloe-leaves, in 
the shape of tea, long ago to the Excise Board.” 

Mr.  aahesaahe We , been watching the proceedings of the concern, and 
we think that this is the time for acting.” 

Lord Mayor—‘ How long has it been going on?” 

Mr. Mayow—“ The patent is dated 1831.” 

Lord Mayor—‘* How has the patent been granted, in the very teeth of the act 
of Parliament for preventing such a dangerous nuisance ?” 

Mr. Mayew—“ It is not for me to say how.” 

Lord Mayor—‘“ I dare say a man can have a patent for any thing now, so that 
a caveat be not lodged. In this case it appears to me to be very extraordinary. 
Upon what act do you go for penalties ?” 

Mr. Mayow—* Upon the 17th of George III., cap. 29. We do not mean to 
go for all the penalties, for that would be ruin tothe manufacturer. The amount 
of the penalties, in the event of conviction, would exceed 50,0000. 
to put a stop to the practice, which is most decidedly illegal.” 

a Mayor—* Is this stuff sold in any quantities? It smells more like snuff 
than tea.” 

Mr. Mayow—* I can’t tell; but we have found upwards of a hundredweight 
of it at one tea-dealer’s warehouse at Brentford.” 

Lord Mayor—“ I said that no doubt it was sold to mix with real tea, just as 
British brandy is sold to mix with foreign.” 

Mr. Mayow—“ We shall try whether the sale of such a material is lawful 
or not.” 

Lord Mayor—* The defendant, I suppose, will be defended by counsel ?” 

Mr. Mayow—*“ No doubt of it.” 

Lord Mayor—“ If he is guilty of a penal act, and gets a friend to sue for the 
penalties, will not that prevent other proceedings ?” 

Mr. Mayow—“ Not if it be fraudulently done.” 

The Lord Mayor then signed the information. 


Joseph Kaye was summoned on Tuesday on acharge of having 
forged the name of his master, Mr. Thomas Dutton, to a check on 
Lubbock and Co. for 348/. Mr. Dutton is in a state of extreme bodil 
decrepitude, but his memory is good. He denied having given a cheek 
for such a sum as 348/., or that the handwriting to the check produced 
was his. Kaye, who had been procured for him at one of the club- 
houses, seems to have acted not as a servant merely, but ss a private 
secretary, keeping his check-book, fil! »7 up checks, &c. Mr. Dutton 
said that he had not behaved well of late, end had misapplied several sums 
entrusted to him by his decrepid master to make various payments. 
When the prisoner was taken, a piece of paper was found upon him, 
which he wished to prevent the officer from laying hold of ; it contained 
several imitations of Mr. Dutton’s handwriting upon it. Kaye de- 
clined saying any thing, till he should be provided with legal advice ; 
and the case was adjourned. 

Mr. Harvey, a wine-merehant in the City, was charged on Friday, 
with having forged a bill of exchange for 300/. and another for 2641. 18s. ; 
both of which he had offered for discount to a bill-discounter in 
Change Alley. The bills were drawn in the name of Mr. Samnel 
Arboine of Mark Lane, a wine and spirit broker ; who stated that his 
rosie: which was on the bills, was a forgery, The prisoner made no de- 

en ce. 

A young shopkeeper of Tottenham Court Road, was charged. at 
Bow Street, on ureday, with collecting a crowd of disorderly 
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persons before a wax figure exbibition-room in High Holborn. 
prisoner, it seems, had the faculty of laughing in so irresistible a 
manner, that all who came near him, during his fits of merriment, felt 
the eontagion and laughed too. Sir F. Roe would not admit his 
excuses, and fined him five shillings; but as he had not five shillings at 
sommand, he was sent to the Stationhouse. Here he gave some 
fellow, who he thought was a Policeman, his coat to pawn. The man 
mever returned with it; and he was reconducted to the Police-office in 
a very sober mood.. He begged hard for a remission of his fine, in 
eousideration of his losses; but it was not granted. After some delay, 
he procured the money, and was discherged. 

John Wood, alias Underwood, a fat elderly man, was examined yes- 
terday, on acharge of obtaining money under false pretences. He is an 
experienced and very adroit writer of begging letters, and has shown 
much ingennity in inventing tales of wo. Under the name of Miss 
Charlotte Rickey, he has lately received money from Earl Spencer, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir Herbert Taylor, and others, whom he imposed 
upon by telling an affecting tale of seduction and desertion. He had 
told similar stories under the names of Emily Rowe and Eliza Sullivan. 
The evidence against him being incomplete, he was remanded. 

Ai number of hackney-coach proprietors were fined in mitigated 

enalties, on Monday, at the Marylebone Office, on the information of 

yers, for not having the letters stating the number of persons they 
ave allowed to carry, painted an inch in length, as the Hackney- Coach 
Act requires, upon their vehicles. 

The Honourable Mr. Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, was summoned 
en Thursday, by a cabman, for refusing to pay his fare. 

The cabman stated, that Mr. Fitzgerald hired him from Bond Street end to 
Kis residence, 23, Park Road, Regent’s Park ; for which he offered him a shil- 
fing. Witness demanded 8d. more for back fare ; but Mr. Fitzgerald refused, 
ebserving that the cabman was a damned fool, for he rode home every night and 
mever paid more than a shilling. 

Mr. Broughton—‘‘ Why, I thought back carriage was abolished altogether.” 

Mr. Phillips, the clerk, informed the Magistrate that a cab or coachman was 
entitled to back carriage where the distance exceeded three miles from the 
General Post-office. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said he did not dispute the cabman’s statement; he merely 
wished to ascertain whether he was bound to pay back-carriage or not. 

‘The cabman assured the ie mph that the line of boundary ran through 
the Alpha Cottages, and included part of Hanover Terrace. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
zesidence was beyond either of those places. 

On reference to the Office-map, which is properly marked, Mr. Broughton 
ascertained that the cabman was entitled to back-carriage ; and accotdingly 
excered the defendant to pay Is. for the fare, 2s. 6d. for the summons, 2s. 6d. 
loss of time, and Is. 6d. for the hearing. 

Mr. Fitzgerald to the cabman—“ Well, you are right in point of law, and I 
was wrong ; so here is another 2s. 6d. for you.” 

There is a legislator for you! 

The Reverend Robert Maclure appeared at this office on Wednes- 
day, with witnesses to disprove nearly the whole of the statement of 
the cabman respecting the disappearance of two gentlemen at his resi- 
dence in Queen Ann Street without paying their fare, the character of 
the house as a resort for gamblers, and other circumstances which were 
fully detailed in last week’s Spectator. The cabman produced some 
witnesses, who gave contradictory testimony to that of Mr. Maclure’s 
witnesses; but many of them prevaricated grossly. The fellow him- 
self was once during the examination obliged to admit the truth of the 
evidence against him. Mr. Rawlinson, the Magistrate, said that Mr. 
Maclure had cleared his character from every imputation upon it ; and 
beheld the cabman to bail to appear at the next Sessions, in case any 
indictment should be preferred against him. 

A black woman, named Mary Mitchell, living in the Almonry, West- 
minster, and well known on the payé, was brought before the Magistrate 
at Queen Square, on Thursday, for being drunk and disorderly. The 
Policeman found Mary Mitchell rolling on the pavement, shouting 
“ Liberty for eber!” he endeavoured to persuade her to go home; but 
she declared that she was u free woman and in a land of liberty, and she 
would not go home until she thought proper. She was ordered to be 
committed to the House of Correction for fourteen days. Before she 
could be removed, she flew at the Policeman, and seizing him by the 
Gnir, commenced a violent assault upon him with her fists, accompanied 
with a torrent of Blackamoor Billingsgate from her tongue. For this 
ilie lady was sentenced to a month’s additionalimprisonment. [This is 
a great moral lesson to the Anti-Slavery Society. Here is an example 
of the inability of the Blacks to comprehend the nature of liberty, 
which wil) be a valuable illustration of the arguments of the Anti- 

Emancipationists. Mary Mitchell’s notion of liberty is that of doing 
what pleases her; and it is her delight to get drunk and kick up her 
heels. Yet she has been for some time a resident in this country, 
where it is said all are free. ‘ What then are we to expect from eman- 
eipated slaves,” might the Planter say, ‘in a land where they are 
strangers to liberty, if a Mary Mitchell is uproarious in Westminster? ” 

A caricature of a naked starving Negro, crying out for food, and catching 
at flies with one hand, while with the other he brandished a dagger, was 
published at the time of the passing of the Slavery Abolition Bill, to 
warn the Emancipationists of the danger of the measure. A graphic 
sketch of Mary Mitchell, wallowing in the kennel at the door of a gin- 
shop, and bawling out “ Liberty for eber!” must surely carry convic- 
tion even to Ministers themselves. The Slaveowners would doubtless 

ive up the 20,000,000/. to prevent the demoralizing example of Mary 

itchell from spreading in Jamaica. ] 

Mr. Francis Dickins, a solicitor, was brought before the Union Hall 
Magistrates on Monday, charged, on suspicion, with embezzling a bill 
ef exchange, the property of the Reverend Edward Martin. The 

. ¥everend complainant stated, that he resides in Regent Street, Ken- 
nington Cross; and that he had been lately appointed to the vicarage 
of Paington, Devon. He became acquainted with Dickins in the 

King’s Bench, where he was a prisoner. His charge against the ac- 

eused was for having surreptitiously obtained from him a bill for 40/., 
which, to the best of his belief, was drawn on the 13th, but antedated 
to.the 10th ult. He gave the bill to the accused, who drew upon him, 
and he accepted it, payable at 38, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.. At the time 
tlie bill was given, the accused sid that he would get it discounted by 
arich relation. Witness gave him the bill solely for the purpose of 
_ getting it discounted ; and the arrangement was that the accused was to 
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have had the loan of 10/. to procure some furniture for himself. At 
the time of receiving the bill, the accused requested that he might be 
furnished with a note by the complainant, saying that it would make it 
appear a matter of business; and he did comply with the suggestion. 
r. Dickins here produced the letter alluded to; it was addressed to 
him, and was as follews. 
“10th August, 

“ My dear Sir—Enclosed you have my acceptance of your draught for 40/. 6s. 8d. I 
should most gladly have given cash, but for the next month I cannot spare any, 
having had a severe expense in the protracted illness of my wife. Before this bill be. 
comes due, I am certain to receive 500/. belonging to her in the hands of Lord Lons- 
dale, who is her trustee, and near relative. In fact, from a communication with his 
Lordship yesterday by letter, I have no doubt that in the course of ten days I can 
have this money. However, I know your circumstances are pressing, and therefore 
cannot hesitate to accept for the sum I owe you. I should be glad you would make 
inquiries about the house you mentioned, as it would suit my friend. You may safely 
vouch for his being a good tenant, but you will bear in mind that being uncertain in 
his movements, he does not wish to be tied down by a longer tenure than three months, 

« Dear Sir, faithfully yours, Epwarp Martin.” 
inten will acknowledge this, directed at my friend Lewis Peacock’s, 33, Lincoln's Inn 
eids, 

Mr. Dickins said that he had consented to receive the bill for the 
expenses incurred in his professional capacity in obtaining the release 
of the complainant from the King’s Bench Prison, and in anticipation 
of further expense in accompanying the complainant into Devonshire 
to take possession of his living. 

Mr. Martin said that Mr. Dickins had repeatedly promised to re- 
store him the bill or the money. The following questions were then 
put to him by the accused. 

= Tae swear that you live at No. 100, Regent Street, Kennington Cross ?” 
—* I will?” 

*¢ Do you possess the living of Paington, in Devon ?”—* I do.” 

«© By whom were you presented ?”—‘“ By Sir Hugh Evelyn.” 

‘* Where is the baronet at present ?”—*‘ In the King’s Bench Prison.” 

‘¢ Was hea prisoner there on the 10th of August last ?”—* I do not think he 
was.” 

ule consideration did you give for the presentation ?”—* None, so help 
me God.” 

Mr. Murray remarked upon the impropriety of a clergyman especially 
making such an appeal ; he was already upon his oath, and there was no neces- 
sity whatever for appeal‘ing to the name of the Deity in these proceedings. 

The complainant apologized, and said that it was in his anxiety to show that 
there was nothing improper in his conduct in the transaction. 

The accused proceeded to put other questions to the complainant, and asked 
him what was the value of the living with which he had been presented ? 

Complainant—* The value is 3,600/.” 

‘* How long have you been in possession of the living ?”—‘ About six weeks.” 

** How many persons has Sir Hugh Evelyn presented to this living ?’’— 
Believes one other; but the person to whom it was presented having miscon- 
pester himself, it was taken from him by the Bishop, who afterwards pre- 
sented it. 

‘* Has not the Bishop now possession of the presentation ?”—‘ He has.” 

By Mr. Murray—“ Is there no question as to Sir Hugh Evelyn’s right to 
present ?”—** Certainly not, for he administered to the late property of his 
brother, who was a lunatic.” 

‘© Why do you not take possession of this valuable living ?”—* I mean to do 
so when I can raise the money to go down.” 

By the accused—‘ Where is the presentation at this time ?”—“ In the hands 
of the Bishop.” 

On your oath, hae you not placed it in the hands of Lord Lonsdale for 
100. ?”*—** No, it has been in no other hands than those of the Bishop and my- 
self. Mr. Fife, the coachmaker, advanced the money for the stamp to the pre- 
sentation.” 

The Magistrates finally determined that the charge against Mr. 
Dickins was not substantiated, and released him from custody. 

[The Church is truly in a fine condition, when patrons and incum- 
bents of livings are in gaol, and the latter are guilty of such transactions 
as the above Police examinations develop. ] 

On Tuesday, James Grainger was charged with the offence of 
bigamy. The certificates of two marriages were produced by a Po- 
liceman, and both wives were in attendance ; but the one last married, 
being willing, as she had been heard to say, to do any thing to get her 
husband out of trouble, denied that she was his wife, and declared that 
she was living with him as his mistress. The prisoner said that he did 
not consider himself married to his first wife ; it was a parish affair, the 
overseers having inveigled him into it. Mr. Murray inquired whether 
the prisoner had not gone through the ceremony of marriage with his 
first wife. 

Prisoner— I admit that I was before the clergy, but then I defy them to 
produce my handwriting. The fact is, I can’t write; I only made my mark, 
and the lawyers tell me that it is not a legal contract.” 

The Magistrates remanded the prisoner. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that a clause has been inserted in 
a recent enactmént (the 2d of William IV.) which confers the power 
on the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to proceed for penalties 
against any tradesman who may, in the exercise of his loyalty or taste, 
place the royal arms, or other attractive insignia, over his shop in such 
a position that the ornament shall be raised above the line of the shop- 
front. A Regent Street shopkeeper was summoned before the Ma- 
gistrates, at Marlborough Street, on Wednesday, to answer for this 
offence. The case, however, was not then decided. 

William Pegg, who with his brother was discharged some time ago 
on a charge of being concerned in a robbery upon Messrs. Hankey, the 
bankers, was examined at the Hatton Garden Office on ‘Tuesday, on 
suspicion of being implicated in an extensive robbery upon Mr. M‘ Rae, 
a snuff box-maker in Ave Maria Lane; and with forging the name of 
Mr. Kimpton, a jeweller, in Smith Street, Northampton Square, to a 
bill of exchange. He seemed to be connected with Coster’s gang, and 
was remanded for further examination. 

Hierom Holmes, who is charged with marrying Miss Slee of Graves- 
end, his wife being alive at the time, was again brought up, on Wednes- 
day, and again remanded, in consequence of the absence of a material 
witness. Considerable merriment was excited by the appearance of a 
foppish elderly man, who, having seen an account in the newspapers of 
the examination of the prisoner, in which Miss Slee was described asa 
beautiful and highly-accomplished young lady, came to the office in the 
hopes of meeting with her, and offering his hand in marriage, in cas¢ 
the accused was found guilty of the offence imputed to him. The un- 
fortunate lover did not arrive until the case had been disposed of ; and 
the prosecutrix haying left the office with her solicitor, Mr. Flower, he 
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hastened to the chambers; of that gentleman, and had the mortification 
of ascertaining that the object of, his sudden attachment was on her 
road home. e teansediately mounted his steed, and rode off at a fu- 
rious rate, having previously expressed a determination to see the lady, 
and make known to her the object of his visit. 

John Brookland, a carpenter, was charged, on Wednesday, with 
creating a disturbance in Islington Chapel last Sunday evening. The 
Reverend Mr. Gilbert, the preacher, had taken his text, and was about 
to proceed with his sermon, when he requested the prisoner, who was 
walking about the aisle, to take a seat; on which he made a spring at 
one of the lamps, exclaiming, “‘ What are you preaching about? You 
know nothing about Jesus Christ here.” He pulled down the lamp; 
the alarm of which caused the utmost confusion in the chapel; and he 
continued to use observations aguinst the preaching of the gospel, which ' 
caused an impression that he was either intoxicated or insane. Wit- | 
ness assisted in taking him from the chapel tothe Stationhouse. He | 
added, that the prisoner’s conduct excited so much alarm, that the | 
screams of the ladies who were present were terrific, and many of them | 
fainted away. The pew-opener proved that it would take 30s. to re- 
pair the chandelier. The prisoner said in his defence, that he had 
read the Scriptures, and that the word of God was not preached in | 
Islington Chapel; which he could prove if an opportunity was allowed | 
him. Mr. Laing committed him to prison for one month, in default of | 
payment for the damage ; and ordered him to find two sureties of 501. | 
each, for his appearance to answer the charge at the Sessions. Brook- | 
and was then led from the Court to be locked up; and during the way, 
he was quoting figurative passages from the Bible and New Testament, 
saying that preachers knew nothing of the worll or Christ, although 
they preached about them. 

A very fashionably-dressed woman, who said aer name was Mrs. 
Amelia Goatley, was committed, on Thursday, co prison for fourteen 
days, and to be kept at at hard labour, for beggiag from door to door at 
Knightsbridge. She said she was the sister or Mrs. Wilson, of Duke | 
Street, St. James’s; whose furniture had been seized for payment of 
the Assessed-taxes; and that she had only been collecting a penny 
subscription to relieve her. 3 

Prince Lieven’s coachman and footman were charged, on Wednes- 
day, at the Marlborough Street Office, with having brutally assaulted 
a poor man in Berkeley Street, whom they knocked down and then 
dragged by the legs along the pavement. Both these fellows were 
drunk: for which offence they were fined five shillings, and ordered to 
procure bail to appear again at the office when the man whom they 
abused can give evidence against them. 

Hannah Hutchinson, a girl of fourteen, was examined on Monday, | 
at the Worship Street Office, on a charge of having stolen a mahogany | 
box, containing plate, jewellery, and trinkets, the property of ber mis- | 
tress, Mrs. Martha Newbury, of Perceval Street. ‘The principal part | 
of the property was found upon the prisoner, who had ran away with | 
it. She was undoubtedly tutored in this business by older thieves. | 
After a long examination, she was remanded for a week. 

Information was given at the Thames Police Office, on Thursday | 
week, of a robbery on board the Mata brig, which lately arrived from | 
Rio Janeiro, committed by one of the passengers, who was supposed | 
to be arespectable merchant. It appears that before leaving the ship, | 
he took an opportunity of slipping into the cabin unobserved, and car- | 
rying off a packet containing gold in bars to the value of 3001. He 
also went off without paying his passage; and his trunk, which he left | 
with the Captain as a pledge for payment, was found to contain little 
of value. 

Captain John Brown, of the ship Brunswick, from Hamburg, was | 
held to bail on Friday, for cruelly beating one of his apprentices with 
arope’send. He flogged the boy, without any justifiable cause, for a 
quarter of an hour, and bruised him terribly. | 

The Magistrates of the Lambeth Street Office were, on Saturday, | 
engaged for some time in investigating the circumstances attending an 
extensive burglary in the house of Mr. Morris, in Assembly Row, 
Stepney. On Friday week, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, on returning from 
a party, found that an entrance had been made into their bedroom from 
an unoccupied house next door, by boring a large hole through the 
party-wall. Wearing apparel, jewellery, and plate, to the amount of 
1,000/. was carried off. Suspicion fell on a servant and a young man, 
who had been observed lurking about the house; but as there was no 
direct evidence against the parties, they were remanded. 
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F At the Westminster adjourned Sessions, on Saturday, three men 
were charged, by Shackell a sergeant, and Pearce a private, in the A 
division of Police, with assaulting them on the 12th of August last, 
in the execution of their duty. The evidence of the Policemen was 
contradicted directly by other witnesses, and the defendants were ac- 
quitted. The conduct of the Policemen in this transaction had been 
made the subject of an investigation by the Commissioners, which 
ended in restoring them to their posts, from which they had been sus- 
pended. Their conduct, however, if the evidence adduced at their 
trial is to be believed, proved them to be very improper persons for their | 
situation. They produced riot and disorder in a publiz-house, instead 
of keeping the peace there. | 
On Saturday, the counsel of Benjamin Hancock, who was sentenced | 
at the Surry Sessions, on Friday week, to be transported for life for | 
horse-stealing, had an interview with the authorities at the Home Of- | 
fice ; when he submitted, that as the horse had been purchased by the | 
prisoner, two sovereigns paid as an earnest, a receipt given for that sum, | 
and a subsequent agreement to receive the remaining 10/. at a certain | 
time been entered into, it was not a case of feloviously stealing, and 
that the conviction and sentence were consequently illegal. The re- 
sult of the application was, that the sentence should not be carried 
into effect until the whole matter had been again reviewed, and the 
witnesses on the part of the prosecutor and prisoner reexamined. 
Lately, a fashionably-dressed man, styling himself Captain, took 
lodgings in Paddington Street, Marylebone, and from his fund of 
anecdote gained great celebrity in the neighbouring taverns. An even- 
hi or two since, however, a tradesman at Pimlico recognized him as a 





being given to him, he altered the account to 
the Secretary of the Committee; who demurred to its extravagenca, 
and would advance only 10/.; with which the swindler absconded. 


| soon heard of in another quarter of- the town. 


| the animals suddenly took fright, and broke into a gallop. 


Gosling’s, of the Pine Apple, Graham Street, Chelsea. On the bill 
28/., and presented it @e 


When these facts were known, a number of butchers, bakers, an 
others, congregated round the door of the Captain; but he, and a dash- 
ing female who lived with him, had made their escape. Mr. Gosling, 
however, happened to meet him on Wednesday; and having threatened 
the Captain with an arrest, the latter begged his dear friend to accept 
his watch and two sovereigns in part payment, and he gave his “ word 
of honour” to pay the rest as soon as possible. _ He will no doubt be 
It may be as well 40 
state, that he represents himself as the son of a military officer whe 
commanded a regiment at Waterloo, and died in the Captain's arms, 
pathetically exclaiming, ‘‘ Be kind to your mother.” 

A swindler, calling himself John Morris, has been attempting ts 
obtain the signatures of some respectable country merchants, by a 
to inquire the character of some young man who, as he pretended, 
applied for admission to his employ. He has succeeded in some in- 
stances, by procuring franks, in an indirect way, from Sir John Camp- 
bell and Mr. G. F. Berkeley, under cover of which he wrote his let- 
ters of inquiry. 

On Sunday morning about four o’clock, the United Kingdom West 
Indiamar, from Jamaica, four hundred tons burlen, was run foul ef By 
the Queen of Scotland, an Aberdeen steam-ship, off Northfleet, near 
Gravesend. The vessel was riding at anchor; when the steamer, which 
was bound for Scotland, came down at a rapid rate, and notwithstand- 
ing the watch on the deck of the ship called out “‘ Helma port!” seve. 
ral times, the steamer kept her helm a starboard, and, bearing down om 
the United Kingdom, struck her on the larboard bow with such foree 
that her timbers were stove in. The steamer rebounded from the 


| shock, and her figure-head was carried away; but she sustained ne 


serious damage, and she was enabled to pursue her voyage. ‘The ship 

however, began to fill with water ; and the crew, in order to save the 
cargo, let go the anchor, and ran the ship on the Essex shore. This 
was done with all possible expedition; but she turned over three times, 
and about seven hours afterwards, went over on her beam-ends, and ow 
Monday nothing was visible above water but her masts. The owner 
of the United Kingdom is Mr. Fletcher of Shadwell; and she was 
laden with a valuable cargo of sugars, rum, logwood, and coffee, a great 
portion of which will be spoiled. Fortunately no lives were lost ; but 
one of the seamen, named Thomas Andrews, had a very narrow escape. 
He was in his hammock in the forecastle, when the ship was strock; 
and being unable to find his way up the scuttle, got through the hole im 
her side, then under water, and swam towards the steamer, the peopie 
in which refused to pick him up, and said there was a brigastern. Tie 


| was saved by a shipmate, who cut the boat’s painter, and put of te 


his aid.— Morning Chronicle. 

Two young men were passing by St. Martin’s Church, on Sumlay 
evening, about half-past seven, in a cab, when the chain thrown across 
the street leading from the Strand to Pall Mall, caught the horse by 
the traces. The horse, cab, and passengers, were thrown violently 
forward; and the two latter were dangerously cut ‘and bruised. It was 
so dark that it was quite impossible to see the chain. These particu- 
lars are contained ina letter published in the Times of Wednesday; 
and the following remarks upon the subject appeared in that journad 
on Thursday. 

“Tt would appear that these chains are thrown across other strects in tke 
neighbourhood of the church, without a single light or other warning te im- 
dicate the existence of so novel and so dangerous an obstruction to passengers. 
With regard to the past, we recommend the persons who have been injured by 
this malicious or ridiculous proceeding to indict, or bring an action against, the 
parties who directed the chains to be placed in these situations ; and, for the fufwre, 
the cabmen or coachmen should carry with them a hammer stout enough te de~ 
molish the chains and restore the thoroughfares to their original state. If the 
congregation of St. Martin’s cannot enjoy the celebration of divine worship 
without breaking their neighbours’ necks, they would act much more like 
Christians in not going to church at all.” 

Some miscreant passing along the Strand on Monday afternoon, 
threw (out of a coach-window as it was passing by, is conjectured} 
some aquafortis amongst the foot passengers close to the crossing by 
Waterloo Bridge. 1t was not at first perceived, until the hat of one 
gentleman, and the coat and trousers of another, his companion, were 
observed to be smoking. Upon entering into a shop the mischief was 
discovered. 

A sad accident happened, on Sunday, off Turpin’s Road, south of 
Blackfriars Bridge. A wherry, having three gentlemen and two ladies, 
came down with the tide; but coming in contact with the barges lying 
off Turpin’s Road, the boat went down, when the two ladies and twe 
of the gentlemen were drowned; the other gentleman was saved by 
the exertions of Edward Williams, plying at Blackfriars Bridge. 

Edward Price, the coachman of Lady Ann Barnard, died in S&. 
George’s Hospital on Sunday, in consequence of a fractured skull. On 
the morning of Thursday, the 6th instant, he was proceeding along the 
Clapham Road, on horseback, and having with him a led horse, when 
He endea- 
voured to pull them in, but not having sufficient control over the led 
horse to effect his purpose, and refusing to let go his hold, he was him- 
self dragged off his horse, and pitched head foremost to the ground. 

Mrs. Allerton, a widow lady, upwards of seventy, residing in Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, was left on Monday evening by her servant, 
reading a book in bed by candle-light. While the servant was engaged 
in the kitchen, she heard a violent screaming ; and on running up stears, 
she found her mistress in the middle of the room, with her night-clothes 
on fire. The servant immediately wrapped the hearth-rug round her, 
and succeeded in extinguishing the flames; but Mrs. Allerton was se 
severely burnt, that only faint hopes of her recovery are entertained, 
She states that she was holding the candle, when by some accident. 
fell on her night dress. 

The premises of Mr. E. J. Massey, watch-manufacturer, of 3, 
Tysoe Street, Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell, were broken into, some 





Westminster election, and run up a score amounting to 19/., at Mr. ' 





time between the hours of one and five o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
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watches have been published, and a reward of 50/. offered for the appre- 
hension of the burglars and recovery of the property. 

The Exmouth Arms, a tavern in the Commercial Road, was de- 
stroyed by fire, early on Sunday morning. Mr. Reynolds, the land- 
lord, saved his wife by lowering her from the bedroom, by means of 
sheets fastened together. The children were thrown out of the win- 
dow, and caught by pérsons below. ‘The loss of property was very 
considerable. 

An inquest was held, on Monday evening, in the Fleet Prison, on 
the body of Dr. Gordon Smith, aged forty-one, a gentleman well 
known for his works on Medical Jurisprudence, &c. ; who expired, on 
Sunday, after an incarceration in that prison of fifteen months. The 
deceased had been a surgeon in the 12th Lancers, at the battle of 
Waterloo. After his return to England, he was appointed librarian to 
the late Marquis of Stafford. He subsequently published his work on 
Medical Jurisprudence, and continued to lecture at the Medical Insti- 
tution, Southampton Street. The office of Coroner for the City be- 
coming vacant on the decease of Mr. Shelton, the Doctor commenced 
anactive, but unsuccessful, canvass for the situation. He is said to 
have been so much mortified by his defeat, that he gave way to drink- 
ing and irregular habits, which impaired his constitution, involved him 
in pecuniary difficulties, and ultimately brought him to prison. He was 
attended during his illness by Dr. Harrison, of Holles Street, Caven- 
dish Square ; an old friend, who evinced the utmost kindness for him 
to the last, Verdict—* Died by the visitation of God.” 

On Tuesday evening, an inquest was held at (iuy’s Hospital, on the 
body of Mrs. Mary Newland, of Lower Tulse Hill, Brixton, whose 
death was occasioned by fire. On Friday week, a spark from the bed- 
room fire fell upon her clothes, which were immediately in ablaze: she 
ran about the room for some time, and set fire to the bed curtains; she 
then rolled herself on the carpet; and soon after, a neighbour, alarmed 
by her screams, came to her assistance: the room was full of smoke, 
and he broke the windows to prevent suffocation. The poor woman 
was so much burnt, that she died the next day. 





Che Country. 

The annual meeting of the Birmingham Political Union was held 
on Monday last, at Mr. Beardsworth’s Repository; Mr. G. F. Muntz 
im the chair. A statement of the accounts of the Union was read; 
from which it appeared, that since its establishment in 1830, the whole 
expenditure had not exceeded 3,297. 19s. After certain resolutions 
had been passed, the old members of the Council \ere unanimously re- 
elected ; and a very long declaration of rights was adopted by the meet- 
ing. It is as full of confidence and self-gratulation as a Treasury 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Buckingham, the Member for Sheffield, has lately paid a visit to 
his constituents ; who appear to have welcomed him with great cordia- 
lity. He attended two public dinners, and gave a full account of his 
Parliamentary exertions—the obstacles which he had to encounter from 
the inattention and incivility of his brother Members at first, and the 
nerve with which he stood his ground against them. The electors 
of Sheffield gave their decided approbation to his conduct: and it is 
clear, from the tenor of his speeches, that the worthy Member enjoys 
to the full the comfortable approval of his own conscience. 

Sir Edward Sugden has published a long address to the electors of 
Cambridge, on the subject of Mr. Pryme’s alleged disqualification to 
represent that borough. 

Messrs. Long and Buckle, the Corporation Commissioners, arrived 
at Huntingdon on Tuesday week. The Mayor, in his examination, 
admitted that the offices of High Steward and Recorder were filled by 
friends of the house of Sandwich, who, though Magistrates, were not 
residents. Mr. Commissioner Long said that the charter required that 
the Recorder should be “ learned in the law ;” how came they to choose 
the Earl of Ancram? The Town-clerk answered, that being an here- 
ditary legislator, he was presumed to be *‘ learned in the law.” [A very 
ood answer: if it is not a sufficient reason, the reason for the present 

ouse of Lords is not sufficient.] Both the Mayor and the Town- 
clerk admitted, that none but friends of the Sandwich interest would 
be admitted into the select body The inquiry terminated on Thursday 
evening, and that respecting the adjoining borough of Godmanchester 
mext evening. The Corporation has acknowledged itself in debt to the 
amount (with arrears of interest) of six.thousand pounds, with arevenue 
of about fifty pounds a year.—Huntingdon Gazette. 


Exchequer processes have been issued against Messrs. Capel Han- 
bay Leigh, of Pontypool Park, John Jones, of Lanark Court, B. 
Hall, M.P. for Monmouth, and John H. Moggridge, of Woodfield, 
on account of claims made by the Church to tithes of coppice woods in 
the hills of Monmouthshire, which had never been before paid. As 
the produce sought to be taxed by this new clerical encroachment is 
extensively used in the great iron-works and collieries of Monmouth- 
shire and South Wales, the establishment of this parsonie demand 
would prove a great and extensive calamity, and the ferment occasioned 
thereby proportionally great. It is stated from good authority, that 
the present claims for tithes in the parish of Kendal would, if substan- 
tiated, be an additional tax of 10,0002. a year on that parish alone! For 
four hundred years no tithes such as are now demanded have been paid. 
The parishes of Cadoxton juzta Feath, Lanshidian, Laudilotaly-bout, 
and many others, in Glamorganshire, are convulsed by hundreds and 
thousands of Exchequer or other processes, for tithes of articles never 
before paid. Carmarthenshire also, and other Welsh counties, are 
suffering under a similar clerical visitation.— Sheffield Iris. 

The last few days have brought to light a completely new mode of 
making church-rates. In the town of Morley, the supporters of cor- 
ruption seem determined not to yield when they are conquered. On 
the morning of Sunday week, a notice to the following effect was read 
it the church by the incumbent, the Reverend Andrew Cassels— 
“That a rate of threepence in the pound for Morley, and of fourpence- 

nny for Churwell, has been made, and will be collected. Signed, 
imin Kirk, Churchwarden.” In the afternoon of the day, another 
ng was posted up at the church door, and at the doors of the chapels 
in’ Morley—« That a rate of three halfpence in the pound, for the use 
ef the said church, will be collected by cohn Webster, Churchwarden.” 





And these notices were given, notwithstanding the decision of the rate. 
payers, only last month, that the Churehwardens have sufficient money 
in their hands for the current year, and the adjournment of its. conside. 
ration for twelve months. Really these proceedings clearly and plainl 
show that the actors of them are either insane, or they are determine 
to-exasperate the feelings of the rate-payers to the utmost extremity. 
It seems we must have no peace in the village, so long as the Church 
maintains its unnatural connexion with the State; as, ever since this 
discussion, there has been nothing but tumult, malice, envy, hatred, and 
revenge. A person is employed at this moment in making the three 
halfpenny rate, and, for aught we know, it is to be collected imme- 
diately; and itis believed that many of the poor chicken-hearted tenants 
of a certain nobleman dare not refuse to pay such unjust and unlawful 
imposts ; if they should, however, they will be deserving of being taxed 
ten thousand times more than they are.—Leeds Times. 

A meeting was held last week in the vestry at Attercliffe, for the 
purpose of laying a church-rate. The first of the items on the chapel- 
wardens’ list—viz. 15/. to the sexton-—being put to the vote, was nega- 
tived by a considerable majority; the second—viz. 5l. for ringing the 
bell—produced some discussion. It was proposed that the meeting 
should adjourn for twelyemonths ; which was immediately carried by 
an overwhelming majority.— Sheffield Courant. 

At a meeting of the rate-payers at Boston, Lincolnshire, on Thurs- 
day week, a proposition was made to levy ninepence in the pound to 
defray the expenses of the church, such as new bell-frames, 200/., sacra- 
mental wine, &c. The proposition was unanimously rejected, and one 
for sixpence in the pound adopted; so that the Churchwardens who 
had paid the bills were minus a considerable sum out of pocket, and 
nothing left them to pay the current expenses of the church. 

The erection of the charitable institution called the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist, Winchester, ordered to be restored by the Court of 
Chancery, is proceeding with much activity; and the noble edifice, 
when complete, will be an ornament to the city, and afford a comfortable 
asylum to such ofits inhabitants as may be thought worthy of being re- 
cipients of the munificent donors’ bounty. ‘Two admirably-carved 
busts of his present Majesty and of the Bishop of Winchester have just 
been completed, for the purpose of being placed in some conspicuous 
part of the building. Hampshire Chronicle. 

The funds of the Corporation of Winchester are at so low an ebb, 
that there is to be no Mayor’s feast this year. A public dinner is an- 
nounced instead. 

Exchequer processes have been issued against some oyster-fishermen 
on the Southern coast of Wales, at the suit of Colonel and Mrs, 
Perrott, to enforce the payment of tithes upon oysters. 

A sage proposal was lately made to enlarge the eccommodation of a 
parish chureh in North Essex, not then half filled, because if it were 
not done, the parish would be unable to obtain a sum of 4C/. from the 
Commissioners for Building Churches. Upon this it was very natu- 
rally asked, ‘‘ How much it would cost the parishioners to obtain this 
401.2” The clergyman innocently replied, “* About 100/.”— Colchester 
Gazette. 

The Marquis of Londonderry intends to discontinue the working of 
his coal-mines at Shiney Row. Several of the workmen have already 
been removed to Pittington, and to anew pit which his Lordship is 
sinking at Broomside, a mile and a half from Durham. The whole of 
his Lordship’s collieries have been off work for nearly a week, in con- 
sequence of some misunderstanding between his Lordship and the 
Sunderland fitters. — Sunderland Herald. 

It is known that the journeymen glovers of Worcester some time 
since formed themselves into a society for the purpose of cooperating 
with the master manufacturers and their brother journeymen in other 
places, in the endeavour to change the determination of Government 
with respect to the admission of French gloves into this country. Find- 
ing all their efforts unavailing, the members of the society met on 
Thursday night, in order to dissolve their body; and it appearing that, 
after defraying the expenses, there would be a balance of 3/. 2s. 6d. in 
the hands of the Treasurer, it was unanimously resolved that it should 
be given to the funds of the Infirmary.— Worcester Journal. 

At the Greenwich Petty Sessions, on Tuesday, John Munyard, a 
well-known green-grocer of Greenwich, was charged with swindling 
Thomas Coggin, a simple-looking cowkeeper (who appears to have 
been a remarkably ready dupe), out of about fifty pounds. The evi-« 
dence of this poor fellow proved, that by one trick upon another Mun.) 
yard, who had no real claim against him whatever, contrived to become 
his principal creditor and obtain all his property. The particulars, 
however, are quite uninteresting. ‘The prisoner declared that his con~ 
duct had been fair throughout. He was remanded. 

William York was committed to Warwick Gaol, as principal, with 
George Morris and Isaac Barnett as accessories, in causing the death 
of William Jackson in a pugilistic contest at Stratford-on- Avon the 
previous day. Jackson was a good deal cut in the face and eyes, and 
death ensued in the night. An inquest was held next day, when @ 
verdict of “ Manslaughter” was returned. : 

The ship Dorothy, Captain Garnock, sailed from Liverpool on the 
30th April, for Bombay. On the 4th of July, being rather leaky, she 
experienced fresh gales from the westward, with squally weather, when 
she became more leaky. At midnight, the water in the hold was about 
four feet above the keelson, with both pumps continually going; the 
spell off the pumps doingthe extra duty. It then became clear to 
Captain Garnock, that there was no chance of saving the ship; and 
in consequence, about one a.m. of Friday the 5th of July, the long-. 
boat was got out by launching her over the gunwale, the stanchions 
being cut away. Two empty puncheons were put into the boat, which 
they succeeded in nearly filling with fresh water. Three barrels and 
two bags of bread were stowed in the boat, together with three top- 
gallant studding-sails, some cordage, and a few small stores. A jolly- 
boat was also launched ; and about three a.m. all hands (twenty-five: 
souls) got into the two boats, hanging by the ship astern, waiting for 
daylight. At this time, the water in the ship’s hold was washing over 
the iron stowed in the main-hatch, being about six feet below the 
beams ; the ship filling fast, and straining heavily. The small boat 
was sent fora compass and some cordage, the water in the ship’s hold: 
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being then up to her beams. As there was then no doubt that she 
must shortly go down, the boats cast off from her about eight 
a.m., and stood to the northward ; Mr. Hughes, second mate, and five 
seamen in the small boat; Gaptain Garnock, Mr. Smith, mate, and 
seventeen hands in the long-boat. On the 20th of July, they ap- 

roached the island of Trinidad, having sailed 838 miles in these boats, 
but found it impossible to reach it. They then stood away for Bahia. 
At this time, their stock of water was one puncheon; and the daily 
supply of provisions to the hands was one biscuit and a half, about half 
an ounce of dried round of beef, a small piece of Bombay dried 
fish, a piece of fat one day, and a piece of cheese on alternate days, 
each about the size of a small walnut, with three wine-glasses of water 
each meal. At length, on the 24th of July, they were all taken up, 
sound and well, by an American vessel bound for Stonington in Con- 
necticut, from the Falkland Islands. They had been twenty days and 
nineteen nights in their boats, and had sailed 1,311 miles. 

On Thursday week, Mr. C. Hirst, son of Mr. Hirst, of Bradley 
Mills, near Leeds, was shooting pigeons on the bank of the pool of 
water adjoining his father’s mill. With a desire to recover his game, 
he ventured to float a large plank, and got upon it ; and in endeavouring 
to reach the birds, lost his balance, and was precipitated into the water. 
A boy from the mill first perceived what had occurred, and gave the 
alarm. Another person came up to render assistance ; but, not being 
a swimmer, would not venture into the water. By this time, several 
persons came to the spot, alarmed by the cries of the young gentleman. 
John Kitchen, a faithful servant in the employment of Mr. Hirst, said, 
* Well, but I can swim, and will venture my life for him ;” and in- 
stantiy plunged into the water. When he had made to the place where 
young Mr. Hirst was last observed to go down, he was suddenly seized 
by the leg, and also taken under water, calling out “ He is drowning 
me ;” such was the intense grasp with which he was held by the expir- 
ing youth. The dam was about four yards in depth ; and both of them 
were drowned. The young man was only eighteen. Kitchen has left 
a widow and fite children. 

On Saturday afternoon, as a boy named William Hutton was, along 


with some other boys, searching in the fields for bramble-berries in the’ 


neighbourhood of Moresby in Cumberland, he fell into the shaft of an 
old coal-pit, which had not been worked for a long time, and was all 
grown over with briars and brushwood. [In mining counties, accidents 
are constantly happening from neglect in putting asufticent fence round 
old and disused shafts. The law, we believe, is sufficiently peremp- 
tory on this point, but the Magistrates do not enforce it as they should. ] 

A serious accident from machinery occured on Friday at Basted 
Mills, the property of Mr. N. Green. Notwithstanding frequent admo- 
nitions, a young woman employed in the factory attempted to wipe one 
of the cylinders with her apron; in consequence of which, both her 
hands were entangled in the machinery, which denuded the bones com- 
pletely to the wrists, and fractured several of the fingers. Mr. Green 
immediately sent for medical aid, and the parts were quickly bound up. 
The medical gentlemen agreed that the only resource was to amputate 
both hands immediately; but to such a mutilation the poor woman 
would not consent. It is highly probable the woman’s life may be 
sacrificed in consequence of her refusal. — Maidstone Gazette. 

A fearful accident happened near the Red Bull public-house, between 
Dudley and Oldbury, Shropshire, on Saturday last, by the explosion of 
gasinacoal-pit. It is melancholy to relate, that no fewer than thirteen 
men have thus met with an untimely death. The pit, although very 
deep, sent up the flames through the shaft as from the mouth of a chim- 
ney on fire.— Cambrian. 

The Liverpool Express coach was overturned last Saturday, near 
Dunstable. The coachman and three outside passengers were seriously 
injured. One of the latter has since died. An inquest was held on 
the body on Thursday; and a verdict of Manslaughter returned 
against the coachman, who was driving furiously. 

Colonel Landmann, engineer of the London and Greenwich Railway 
Company, whilst employed in laying out a part of the line near the 
Neckinger Road, lately, received a small shot in the left eye from some 
Cockney sportsman. Fortunately, the shot was nearly spent, or the 
consequences might have been fatal. 

Several cases of incendiarism have lately occurred in Durham and 
Northumberland. Rewards of a hundred pounds have been offered in 
two instances, for the discovery of the offenders. 

On Thursday morning, a fire broke out on the premises of Messrs. 
Davis and Brown, sugar-refiners, Lower Road, Deptford, at the rear of 
the building: it was discovered by the Policeman on duty. An alarm 
was immediately given; and by the exertions of the workmen on the 
premises, and several Policemen, the fire was extinguished without 
doing any material damage, Had it not been discovered so soon, the 
destruction of property (from the inflammable nature of the stock) must 
have been very great. The origin of the fire is not known. 

Between seven and eight last night ( Wednesday), a fire was disco- 
vered in one of the barns on Uphill Farm, inthe parish of Urchfont, in 
the occupation of Mr. Alexander, which ina short time consumed the 
produce of twenty acres. Within an hour afterwards, and while per- 
sons were still endeavouring to stop the progress of the flames on this 
farm, some wretches had the hardihood to set fire to the parsonage 
homestead, belonging to Mr. Compton, situated about a quarter of a 
mile from Uphill; Mr. Compton being at the time actively engaged at 
that place. Here, too, the work of destruction was most rapid. Up- 
wards of 1,500/. worth of property is consumed; the whole of which, 
we are happy to say, is insured. To the disgrace of human nature, a 
number of wretches stood by while the flames were progressing, ap- 
pearing delighted with the scene. Mr. Compton immediately sent a 
messenger on horseback to Devizes for the engines; on whose return 
the horse became ungovernable, and running with great violeuce against 
& cart, was killed on the spot. A few minutes before the fire was ob- 


served, the report of a gun was heard close to Mr. Compton’s home- 
stead, which was answered bya similar report from the valley.—Devizes 
Gazette. 

On Monday, one of the plantations of the Duke of Bedford, on Lus- 
combe Down, Tavistock, took fire, owing to the heedlessness of a 
woodman, who kindled a portion of the browse amongst the plants. It 








was not immediately discovered, and more than three acres of fine firs, 
&c. were consumed. Its further extension was prevented by the cut- 
ting down or clearing away several trees in advance of the conflagration. 
— Sherborne Mercury. 

Harlow Bush Fair, last week, was attended, as usual, bya large 
number of persons, among whom were many thimblemen and _ thieves, 
who were very active in picking pockets. The labourers in the neigh- 
bourhood, to the number of fifty, in default ofthe proper Police force, 
attacked the thimblemen, broke their carts to pieces, beat a number of 
them severely, and cleared the precincts of the fair of the whole gang. 

On Friday night, some person entered a druggist’s garden in Mans- 
field, with the intention of stealing apples. As soon, however, as he 
made an essay to.gain admission into the garden, he slipped down, and 
went up to the knees in a pot of vitriol. In this predicament he went 
in pursuit of water, but was unable to find any. It is supposed that the 
vitriol administered considerable punishment to him, as part of his 
stocking was found in an adjoining field burnt to pieces. — Sheffield Iris. 

The following circumstance may operate as a caution to farmers, 
stable-keepers, and others, against the practices of horse-stealers. Mr. 
Wall, of Lower Place Farm, Willesdon, Middlesex, was disturbed in 
the night by a noise in his farm-yard; and on going down he saw four 
men running away. He found his stables had been entered; four 
horses were harnessed, and two others put in spring-carts, ready to be 
takenaway. ‘The entrance to the stables was effected by removing part 
of the roof, too much resistance being offered by the fastenings of the 
door. The stolen horses are put in carts, to obviate any suspicion 
which might attach to led horses. 

Taunton is now infested with a number of poachers. They rise early 
in the morning at first dawn, and bag great numbers. At night they 
tie a small lantern on a pointer’s head, and set him over the fields ; 
they are enabled to watch his motions by the assistance of the light, 
and as soon as he points they throw a net over the place where the birds 
are. In this manner whole coveys are destroyed.—Bath Herald. 

Four idle fellows, two of them brothers of thé name of Jenkins, who 
were strolling about the grounds of Mr.: Brown, near Haverfordwest, 
on Sunday week, fell upon a young man in Mr. Brown’s employ who 
had ordered them off the premises, and injured him so seriously by beat- 
ing him with sticks, kicking him, and jumping upon his body, that after 
suffering dreadfully, he died the following day. A Coroner’s inquest 
was held upon the body, and a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” returned 
against the two Jenkinses; who have been committed to prison to take 
their trial at the next Assizes. Another young man, servant of an 
adjoining farmer, who was with James at the time, narrowly escaped 
sharing his fate. —Hereford Journal. 

A Coroner’s Jury has returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against 
twenty of the workmen*in the Magpie Mine in Derbyshire, who are 
alleged to have been principals in suffocating three of the workmen of 
the Red Soil Mine. The circumstances attending this case were fully 
detailed in last week’s Spectator. Seventeen of the men are already in 
custody. Mr. John Green, the agent, and Mr. William Whatt, a pro- 
prieter of the Magpie Mine, are charged with being accessories before 
the fact. They have both absconded. The proceedings at the inquest 
were carried on privately ; even the attorney for the accused was not 
allowed to be present at them. 

The inhabitants of Marcross, and of the sea-coast between Dunraven 
and St. Donat’s, have, among other visitors, had a very mysterious one. 
An old man, with a long beard, matted hair, and nearly ina state of 
nudity, has been living for more than three weeks principally about the 
Mareross Cwm. He sleeps in the copse and among the furze-bushes, 
and has been eating raw shell-fish and sea-weed, upon which and black- 
berries he is supposed to have existed the whole time he has been there. 
As he has avoided the ** haunts of men,” and conceals himself as soom 
as he sees any one approaching, many persons have gone in quest of 
him. He has not been seen within the last week, and it is not known 
where he is. Quere—Is it the Wandering Jew ?—Merthyr Guardian.— 
[ Answer to the query—No, it is the ghost of John the Baptist.] 





DONCASTER RACES, 

These races commenced on Monday last. The company was nume- 
rous and fashionable, though the town could not be said to be as well 
filled as usual. Among those present at the races, were the Duke and 
Dutchess of Cleveland, Prince Esterhazy and his son, Lord and Lady 
W. Paulet, Lord Rodney, Lord G. H. Bentinck, Captain Rous, 
Messrs. H. Fitzroy, C. S. and J. S. Wortley, Sir M. Wood, Colonel 
Peel, and Sir R. and Lady Bulkeley. The Grand Stand was nearly 
full, and on the race-ground, the company was very respectable. The 
running and betting were as follows. 

Monday, September 16. 

Match, 1,000 sovereigns each, h. ft., St. Leger Course—Lord Kelburne’s Retainer re- 
ceived from Mr. Ridsdale’s St. Giles, 8st. 71b. each. : 

Match, 300 sovereigns each, h. ft., St. Leger Course—Sir R. Bulkeley’s b. h. Pick 
pocket received from the Duke of Cleveland’s Liverpool, 8st. 71b. each. 

Match, 50 sovereigns each, h. ft., two miles—Mr, Eddison’s Adelaide, 6 years, 10st., 
received from Mr. Beardshaw’s Tory, aged, 10st. 

Tar FrrzwittiaM Sraxes of 10 sovereigns each, and 20 added ; 2 years, 5st. 101b.; 3- 
years, 8st.; 4 years, 9st ; 5 years, 9st. 6lb; 6 years and aged, 9st. 10lb, Mile and & 
half. Five subscribers. 








Mr. Orde’s b.c. Tomboy, 4 years (Johnson). .....+. scseezseesed (h 
Mr. Barrow’s b. f. by Whisker, 3 years .......00++eeeeeeeeerees 2 
Mr. Powlett’s br. f. The Mystery, by Figaro, 3 years .. 3 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s br. h. The Saddler, 5 years......... 4 
Lord Chesterfields’ br. h. Colwick, 5 years.....-.eseeeseeeseeee 5 


At starting, the betting was 6 to 4 on Colwick, 3 to 1 against The Sadder, and 5 to E 
against Tomboy. Colwick took the lead at starting, at a moderate pace, Tomboy 
second, and Saddler last. In this order they went over the hill; on completing which, 
Colwick increased the pace, and in an instant was six or eight lengths a head. About 
two distances from home, Tomboy went by Colwick, who was successively passed b: 
all the other horses before he reached the Grand Stand. Tomboy maintained his lead, 
and won in a canter by two or three lengths. 

Tur Cuampaone Staxes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft.; for 2 years old colts, 8st. Sib. 5 
and fillies, 8st. 3lb, The winner to give Six Dozen of Champagne to the Club, 
Red House in. Twenty-nine subscribers. 

Mr. Walker's b. f. Cotillon, by Partisan (Scott)....+0-...es0-++0 1 
Mr. Powlett’s br. ec. by Figaro or Loitery ........... wares ecenecs 3 

The following also started, but were not placed—Mr. Ridsdale’s b. c. Valiant, by 
Velocipede; Major Yarburgh’s b. f., by Velocipede; Lord Kelburne's br. f., by Jerry 
Duke of Leeds's b. c., by Blacklock ; Mr. Maxwell’s b. c. Runnymede, by Lottery; 
Mr. Skipsey’s br. c. Windham, by Chateau Maagaux; Mr. Heseltine’s b. c. Warlaby 
Boyle by ape Mr. Armitage’s ch. ¢., by Velocipede ; and Lord Langford’s 

£5 hill, by Whalet 
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Betting, 6 to 4 against Cotillon (takers); 4 to 1 against Warlaby ahaek 6 tol 





against Powlett’s; 8 to 1 against Valiant ; and 10 to | against Summerhill (taken). 
Three or four false starts occurred before the horses got away, and then it was ina 
straggling manner, Warlaby Baylock bad the lead, with Powlett’s colt close upon his 
quarters, Summerhill, the Amelia colt, and Mrs. Rye lying behind him, Cotition in the 
rear, and, to all appearancegshut out. There was scarcely any change of places till near 
the distance ; when Powlett’s colt headed Warlaby Baylock, Cotillon, having in the 
mean time extricated herself from the rear rank, and taken up a position with those in 
front; at the Grand Stand she went up to Poulett’s colt, and a race of considerable in- 
terest ensued ; it was doubtful till within the last two or three strides in which Cotillon 
made a vigorous effort, and won cleverly by half alength. Warlaby Baylock was third, 
and the Duke of Leeds’s fourth, Value of the Stakes 950/. 
Four Years Oxp Sraxes of 100 each, h. ft. Four miles. Six subscribers, 
Mr. Houldsworth's ch g. Trident, by Whisker, Sst. 71h. (Darling) 1 
Mr. Gascoigne’s b. f. Tuberose, by St. Patrick, 8st. 4lb.......... . 
After several fluctuations, the odds closed at 6to4 onthe mare, Trident made all 
the running, and won easy. 
‘Tae Krixa's Piate of 100 guineas. Four miles. 
Mr. Osbuldeston’s b, m, Lady Elizabeth, 5 years, 9st. 9b. CT. Ro- 


BE dec ccenbtencnas to? SNS COBO ee oo 
Mr. Houldsworth's b. ¢. David, 4 years, 9st... 0... eee eee eee eee 2 
Mr. J. Mills's b. h. Butcher Boy, 5 years, 9st. Sb.........66.5.6. 3 


Betting, 7 to 4 on David, and 9 to 2 against Lady Elizabeth, who made all the run- 
ning, and won in a canter, 


Tuesday, September 17. 

In addition to the company of Monday, there were present this day 
on the course or in the Stand, Lord Althorp and party, Mr. Stanley, 
the Dukes of Richmond and Leeds, Lord and Lady Chesterfield, 
Lords Wilton, Robert Grosvenor, Albert Conyngham, Kelburne, and 
Petre. 


Tur Two Year O1n Propuce Stars of 100 sovercigns each, h. ft., for colts, Sat. 5b. 3 
fillies, 8st. 3lb, Ked House in. Nine Subscribers, 
Mr. Walker's Cotillon (Scott) ...cccccccsccscscccccvevecvccevs 1 
Duke of Lecds'’s Valparaiso 2 


6 and 7 to 4 on the filly. Valparaiso ‘made ‘play to the distance, where Cotillon 
went by him and won easy. 


Tus Great Str. Lraxr Staxns of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft., for 3 years old colts, 
Sst. Glb.; and fillies, 8st. 3lb, St. Leger Course. Seventy-five subscribers. 
Mr. Watt's Rockingham (Darling). .........ececeeceeceeeeeees 
Mr. Walker's Mussulman (Scott) ....-...0.cesscceeseeeeeeees 2 
The following also started, but were not placed by the Judye—Mr. Osbaldeston’s 
Tudor, Mr. Orde’s Dancing-Master, Col. Crawford's Mole, Mr. Ridsdale’s Glaucus, 
Duke of Cleveland's Muley Moloch, Lord Kelburne’s sister to Retainer, Mr. S. Fox's 
Tesane, Mr. Mostyn’s Jack Faneet, Mr. Watt's Belshazzar, Mr. Yarburgh's b. c., by 
Lottery, Duke of Leeds’s Lot, Mr. Gully's Deeeiver, Mr. Walker’s Anne, Mr. Chifney’s 
Connoisseur, Lord Macdonald's Carnaby, Mr. Watmough’s b, c., by Figaro, Mr. 
Hunter's Forester, Mr. Rawlinson’s Revenge. 
Very few horses were fancied, and mueh doubt prevailed as to the jockies. There was 
a changing of jockies upon the course, as James Robinsou who had been engaged to 
ride The Tutor, was permitted by Mr. Osbaldeston to ride Belshazzar: but this permis- 
sion was recalled on the course, and he was transferred tothe Lack of The Tutor, The 
following were the last bettings previeus to the start. 














3 to 1 against Muley Noloeh 25 to 1 against Anne (taken) 
4tol Helshazzar 25 to 1 ———— Deceiver 

6 tol Mussulman 30 to l Dancing Master 
6 to 1 ——— Revenge 30 to 1 ——— Connoisseur 

7 to 1 ——— Rockingham 40 tol — Lot 

14 to 1 -——— The Mole 4) to 1 ——— The Tutor 

18 to 1 Jack Faucet 160 to } ——— Carnaby 


One false start took place; in which Connoisseur, The Mole, Lot, and Dancing. 
master run some twenty or thirty yards before they observed the signal of recal. The 
second altempt was successful. The Mole jumped off with the d; which was taken 
from him aficr a few strides by Tesane; and she a3 soon resigued it to Belshazzar, 
who, it seemed, was to cut out the work for the whole team. Accordingly, he made 
the running at a wretched pace, Muley Moloch and The Mole next hi 
them ‘Tesane, sister to Retainer, Lot, Deceiver, Forester, and Gla $3 ‘ 
middle was Revenge, Jack Faucet, Anne, and Mussulman; Rockingham wa 
rear, and Laurel’s dam last of all. Belshazzar kept the lead at the same m 
pace, thus enabling the ragged ones to keep up, and accounting for the ab 
usual tail at the Red House. After going about a mile and a quarter, Tesanc, Lady 
Fulford, Forester, Deceiver, and sister to Retainer, appeared to have had enough of it. 
On coming past the Red House, Mussulman, Revenge, and Muley Moloch took up a 
position nearer the leading horse; and Rockingham, who had hitherto been waiting iu 
the back-ground, began creeping up, but still without getting into the front rank. 
Belshazzar continued the lead to the distance; where he was closely pressed by Mussul- 
man, Muley Moloch, and the Mole; clustered round whom were Revenge, Glaucus, 
Carnaby, Anne, Rockingham, and The Tutor. Here Muley ran a few yards with Bel- 
shazzar, and was speedily shaken off. Mussulman then went up to him, and defeated 
him after a short struggle. It was now that Rockingham became conspicuous in the 
race. Just before the Grand Stand, he went by Mussulman, and, without running 
with him, beat him very cleverly by more than a leugth. Carnaby was a ycod third, 
Belshazzar fowith, Glaueus fifth, and The Mole sixth; behind these were Revenge, 
Muley Moloch, Anne, and The Tutor; the others pretty well up. A bad pace through- 
out, and no tailing. 

Tue CLevetanp Uanonicap of 10 sovereigns each, and 25 added. One mile. 
Five subscribers. 
Mr. Orde’s Tomboy, 4 years, Sat.(Johnson) ....0...0-.e eee eens 1 
Duke of Leeds’s Lady Maud, 4 years, 7st........ Cee rererereeree 2 
5 to 2 on Tomboy; who won in a canter, 



























Tue Doncaster Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, and 20 added, Twomiles, Nine 
subscribers, 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Circassian, 5 years, 8st. 6lb (Darling) ....... 1 
Mr, Gascoigne’s Isabel, 4 years, 8st... 6.6. cece eee eee ee eee eee - 2 





3 to 1 on Circassian ; won easy. 
Wednesday, September 18. 
Tue Sez.ine Staxgs of 10 sovereigns each, and 20 added ; 3 years, Sst. 12lb.; 4 years, 
Sst.; 5 years, Sst. 10ib.; 6 years and aged, 9st, St. Leger Course. The winner to be 
sold for 250 sovereigns, &c. Six subseribers. 


Mr. Towneley’s br. c. Algiers, 3 years (W. Wright)........+-. voce & 
Duke of Cleveland’s brother to Chorister, 4 years ...........-.5. 2 
Sir R. Dick’s gr. g. Allegro. 3 years. ... 6.6 cece cee eee eee eeeee é 


The followiug were not placed—Mr. Oates’s b. f. Venus, 3 years; Mr. Gascoigne’s b. 
f. Isabel, 4 years; and Mr. Harrison's br. f. Miss Wilfred, 3 years. 
Betting—2 to 1 against Allegro, 3 to 1 against the winner, and 3 to 1 against Isabel. 
Algiers made all the running, was never headed, and won easy. 
Tue Foat Sraxes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft.; for 3 years old, colts, 8st.71b.; and 
fillies, 8st. 4lb. Mile anda half. Seven subscribers. 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b. c. Despot, by Sultan (Darling)......+....+ 1 
Mr, Gully’s b.c. Deceiver (late Frankenstein). ........60+0.20 6s 2 
6 to 5 on Despot; who won very cleverly. 


Tar Four Yrar Op Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, 20 ft., and 25 added. St, Leger 


Conrse. Five subscribers. 
Sir R. Bulkeley’s Birdeatcher, 8st. 7b. (Darling).............46 l 
Mr. Skipsey's Physician, 8st. 7lb, ....... RES OPN cs Sind vovewsve 2 
Me, Ee SUED, UE. TOR cn as ob ce ben nSdsvocbsaccdinceeccccnss 3 


6 to 5 on Physician, 6 to 4 against Birdeatcher, and 4 to 1 against Julius. Won 
cleverly by a length. 
. Tue Crarence Sraxes of 20 sovereigns cach, h. ft., and 50 added. 
Three subscribers. 
Duke of Cleveland’s ch. c. Trustee, 4 years, 8st. Sib. (J. Day).... 1 
Sir R. Bulkeley’s br. h. Pickpocket, 5 years, 8st. L21b......... ase ee 


Two miles, 


is 3 to l on Pickpocket. A fine race, aud won by a head only. 
Tue Corporation Pate of 60 sovereigns. Heats. Two miles. 
Mr. Watt's b. f. Nitocris, 4 years (Nicholson) ..... Geveese O I 
Mr. Harrison's br. f. Miss Wilfred, 3 years ............++ - 02 3 
f Mr. Marson’s ch. f. Funny Horner, 4 years............... 2 3 2 


Mr. Skipsey’s bl. f. Eve, 3 years .....-..... eveie wed oe ce fe. Ot. 
The first was a dead heat, the other two were won cleverly. No betting of con- 
sequence, 
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Thursday, September 19. 

Tue Gascoronx Staxes of 100 sovereigns each, 30 fl.; for 3 years old colts, Sst. 6lb. ; 
and fillies, 8st. 3lb, The winner of the St, Leger 4lb. extra, St, Leger Course, Five 
subscribers. 

Mr. Watt's ch. e. Belshazzar, by Blacklock (Darling).........+.. 1 
Mr. Walker’s b. f. Anne, by Cattom.........0..eseseeees 
Betting, 6 and 7 to 40n Belshazzar. 
Anne made the running at a slow pace till past the gravel road, when it became 
pretty good; she maintained her lead till near the Grand Stand; when Belshazzar 
came up, ran a few strides with her, and won very cleverly. 
Tus Two Year OLp Sraxts, of 20 sovereigns each; colts, 8st. 5ib.; fillies, Sst. 2lb, 
T. Y. C. Forty-three subscribers. 

Mr. Heseltine’s b. c, Warlaby Baylock, by Blacklock (Heseltine) 1 

Mr. Watt’s b. c. Bubastes, by Blacklock - 2 

Mr. Ridsdale’s b. f., by Lottery, out of Marchesa. .......+.. 

Fourteen others started, but were not placed. 

Warlaby Baylock won by a head; and this not from any superiority, but from the 

extraordinary manner in which Bubastes was pulled about by Nicholson; had he sat 

quiet upon him, he must have won. This was decidedly the finest race that has been 

seen on this course for many years, and, on the part of the horses, was coutested with 

as much truth as severity. Ridsdale’s was beaten about two lengths; Inheritor was 

fourth, and the others came home by instalments. Value of the Stakes, 840/. The pace 
was excellent. 

Tue Turee Years Oxp Staxss of 200 sovereignseach, h, ft. ; colts, Sst. 6lb. ; and fillies, 
8st. 3lb. St. Leger Course. Five subscribers. 

Mr. Walker's br, c. Boscobel, by Chateau Margaux (Scott)...... 1 
Mr. Houldsworth’s Titus, by Truffle 
6 to 4 on Titus ; who made the running till half within the distance ; when Boscobel 
came up with him. A smart race home, was won by half a length. 

Tue Gorp Cup, value 150 guineas, with 50 sovereigns added ; 3 years, 7st.; 4 years, 
8st.; S years, 8st. 3lb.; 6 and aged, 9st. The winner of the St. Leger 3lb, extra, 
About iwo miles and five furlongs. 
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Mr. Watt's b. c. Rockingham, 3 years, 3lb extra (Nicholeon)...... 1 
Mr. Rawlinson’s b.c. Revenge, by Fungus, 3 years.........+-+. 2 
Mr. Walker's b. ¢. Consol, by Lottery, 5 years..... tis 


The following were not placed—Mr. Osbaldeston’s The Saddler, & years, was fourth ; 
Mr. Chifney’s Connoisseur, 3 years, fifth; Mr. Walker's b. f. Anne, 3 years; Mr. Kil- 
burn’s sister to Retainer, 3 years; Mr. Mostyn’s b. c. Jack Faucet, 3 years. 

Betting—6 to 5 against Rockingham, 2 to 1 against Consol, 10 to 1 against Revenge 
(taken), 12 to Lagainst Connoisseur (taken), atid no others mentioned. 

Anne took the lead at a capital pace, Revenge lying second, sister to Retainer third, 
The Saddler fourth, and Rockingham and Consol last. At the gravel road, Connoissear 
dropped behind, and Consol took the third place; in which order they went to the Red- 
house, where Rockingham was running fourth. On coming round the turn, Anne gave 
up, and retired tothe rear with sister to Retainer. Revenge then took up the work, 
and was allowed to continue in front till a few yards from the Grand Stand, where 
Rockingham went by, and won in a eanter by upwards of a length: all the others 
were beaten clean off. If the pace was slow for the St. Leger, it was not so now; it 
proves Rockingham to be an extraordinary good horse. “ The Gold Cup” is a silver 
tureeu, remarkable neither for taste, workmanship, nor value. 


The weather this day was very fine, and the company as numerous 
and fashionable as onthe Great St. Leger day. 


= 





IRELAND. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Duncannon, and Lord John Rus- 
sell, are at present in Ireland. Sir James Graham, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and Mr. Stanley, intend soon to visit Dublin, where they will 
he met by their colleagues in the Cabinet and by the Marquis Welles- 
ley and his son-in-law Mr. Littleton. 

Mr. Blackburne and Sir W. Gosset continue in office ; while Lord 
Grey nominates to every other place about the Castle. Lord Welles- 
ley’s arrival is fixed to take place on the 26th. The Marchioness Wel- 
lesley, it is said, does not accompany the Lord Lieutenant to Ireland. — 
Dublin Mail. 

The Hon. J. Cavendish, proprietor of the Mayo Telegraph, has been 
released from the gaol of Galway, after an imprisonment of nearly six 
months, as a punishment for the insertion of a libel in that paper. He 
has paid 2502. to the King, in addition to the other expenses which law 
proceedings and the confinement have entailed on him. 

We regret to say, that the system of combination amongst tradesmen, 
which has lately reached a most alarming pitch in England, has spread 
itself to this county; and there appears some reason to believe that a 
union of purpose exists between the tradesmen of both countries. The 
sawyers, the best-paid men of any trade, as usual, take the lead ; and a 
meeting of persons interested in the timber-trade takes place te-day, in 
reference to the claims for advance of wages. ‘The sawyers would do 
well to remember, that there are many of their body out on bail, im- 
plicated in the memorable murder of Hanlon, in Thomas Street, and 
that the Attorney General can at any time bring them to trial, and, no 
doubt, would do so as a means of putiing a stop to combination.—Dublin 
Evening Post. {This is strange doctrine. If the Attorney-General 
has a just case against any of these men for the murder of Hanlon, he 
ought to prosecute them on that ground alone. If. he has not, to try 
them for murder when the real offence is combination, would be op- 
pression in the name of justice. This is not the way to teach the Irish 
to respect the laws. ] 

We regret to find that a mischievous spirit has been. manifested in 
the county of Armagh; and particularly that it should have been shown 
towards a gentleman who bas been a constant resident on his estate, 
and not only a kind and indulgent landlord, but who has been ever 
ready to administer to the wants of all who applied to him, without dis- 
tinction of party, religious or political, The outrage to which we 
allude was committed early on Sunday morning last, by the setting fire 
to three large stacks of turf, belonging to Mr. Irwin, of Violet Hill, 
treasurer of the county. Two of the stacks and the greater part of the 
third were completely consumed ; and, had the wind not changed from 
the point from which it blew when the fire was first discovered, the re- 
sult might have been the burning of a plantation which surrounds Mr, 
Irwin's house, and not unlikely the house also. We understand that 
no clue has yet been obtained to the perpetrators of the diabolical act. 
—Dublin Paper. i 

The Earl of Leitrim’s mansion at Ryan was set fire to and. destroyed 
a few days since. 

On Sunday last, a Pattern was held at Newtownlands, where a set of 
ruffians congregated in murderous array, to perpetuate a disgraceful 
feud, which has long been the annoyance of that district. The Nolans 
and the Barrets were the Horatii and Curatii, or ‘“‘ contending powers.” 
They had a desperate engagement ; in which one man was beaten nearly 
to death, and three women, while probably assisting their husbands to 
murder their own brothers or cousins, shared a similur fate. The fourlie 
dangerously ill at present. What renders the unfortunate affray the 





more deplorable, is, that the greater part of those infatuated sioters are 
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connected with each other by the ties of consanguinity. —Limerich Even- 
ing Post. 

“‘~ Saturday, John Mason, who was recently tried in Dublin for the 
murder of Mr. N. Sneyd, was removed to the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum, where he will be imprisoned for life. 

A fight took place on Wednesday week between two men, employed 
in Casey’s brewery, near Bagenals Town. During the scuffle, the par- 
ties approached the ‘‘ mash-tun,” or kieve ; when one of them seized 
on his antagonist and threw him into the liquid, the heat of which was 
supposed to be at least 180 degrees at the time. The man was most 
dreadfully scalded; and although medical attendance was instantane- 
ously procured, there are but little hopes entertained of his recovery. 
The other absconded.— Carlow Sentinel. 





Mr. Samuel Robinson, of Clara, King’s County, has promulgated 
the following plan for employing the Irish poor. Unfortunately, it in- 
yolyes another large advance of public money! upon what, we fear, 
would be rather indifferent security. No doubt it would be agreeable to 
the Irish landowners; who will get all they can from us at all times, 
and in all sorts of ways. 

«« Government to provide a sufficient fund in Dublin to lend to each parish 
1,000/., at three per cent. interest, and three per cent. asa sinking fund to pay the 
srincipal ; taking as security a bond signed by a parish Committee, who should 
have the power of levying such assessment on the property of their parish, and 
of percha with additional funds provided as above 1,000 acres of bog or 
mountain, which they should hold as the permanent property of the parish, 
never to be assigned or sold, but at all times to be under the superintendence of 
a Committee freely chosen by the rate-payers of the said parish. : 

‘* Said Committee to have the power of judging what may be a fair and suit- 
able remuneration for labour given ; and in the first instance, not to be obliged 
to afford assistance to a pauper without receiving in return value in labour. 

“‘ Said Committee to have power to appoint an overseer to superintend for 
them the reclamation of their bogs; to be bound to bring into cultivation 
each year seventy additional acres, so as to have their one thousand acres com~- 
pleted in fourteen years; to be compelled to pursue the system which is nuw ap- 
plied to the reclamation of Chatmos Bog, near Manchester, and to follow as 
nearly as possible the future plans there adopted, by an independent com- 
pany, who are well acquainted with the mode of reclaiming such waste land, 
and have been very successful. : 

‘¢ The Committee, when all the waste land of their parish shall have been cul- 
tivated, should have the power given them to apply their funds to settle in the 
British Colonies such of their poor whom they cannot procure employment for, 
and who may voluntarily offer to go abroad ; but good care should be taken of 
those volunteers, both on their passage over and till they can support themselves. 

‘‘ The Committee might have power given them to take, or purchase, other 
wastes when the 1,000 acres are cultivated and brought into a profitable state 
of reclamation, but not until then. 

“* By this plan every parish which chooses to relieve itself may do so by ac- 
cepting the loan of 1,000/. and reclaiming its 1,000 acres of bog; it would then 
have an ample fund to prevent this rate from becoming too burdensome on it at 
any future period ; and, at the same time would secure the peace, civilization, 
and content of its people, and, which is essential, also preserve the stimulant to 
go on improving, for the amount of the assessment would still depend on the 
demand on the parish.” 

Now for the security— 

“« The capital lent to the parishes would be well secured by the assessment ; 
Treland would soon have all her immense wastes cultivated, and her surplus 
population found in remunerative employment. Good care would then be taken 
of the aged and infirm; for the people of Ireland are naturally a charitable 
people, and very kindly disposed to their distressed relatives; they only want 
the means to relieve them. It is expected the result of this compulsory assess- 
ment will be, that all who have to pay it will exert themselves to prevent an in- 
crease of paupers, in order to have the assessment. light; and consequently will 
not distress their tenantry by demanding exorbitant rents, and by neglecting or 
refusing to encourage the industry of their countrymen, as many now are found 
to do. 

“« As, however, this plan would bring the bogs into demand, the landlords 
might defeat the parish cultivation, by demanding too much money for them; it 
might therefore be advisable to Jay a tax on those wastes of one or two shillings 
per acre, that is, on all bogs growing heath and bog-moss; and I take it to be a 
better principle to tax inactive material, to force it into action, than to tax the 
industry of man, as is now constantly done. It will be a productive tax; and 
it will be paid by opulent landlords; who will then, from motives of self inte- 
rest, havea double inducement to assist the parishes, by promoting both the 
purchase and the reclamation of these bogs.” 

Mr. Robinson has no doubt, that if his plan is adopted, the annual 
produce of the empire will be augmented by more than twenty millions 
sterling !—a truly magnificent and Milesian conclusion. 





SCOTLAND. 


Three or four weeks ago, a proposal was started by some public- 
spirited citizens of Glasgow to give a dinner to Mr. Oswald. As the 
two Members, though differing occasionally in their votes, had worked 
side by side, it was objected to as inviduous to bestow such a mark of 
respect on the one, and exclude the other from participating in it; and 
some did not hesitate to say that the object was less to gratify Mr. 
Oswald, than to mortify Mr. Ewing. It would appear, that after some 
negotiation, a compromise had taken place, in consequence of which it 
was arranged that a dinner should be given to the two Members jointly. 
We find from the Free Press that the invitation has been accepted by 
Mr. Ewing, but declined by Mr. Oswald. The latter, after expressing 
gratitude for the honour done him, and acknowledging the many acts of 
kindness and the valuable assistance he had received from Mr. Ewing, 
thus states his reasons for not accepting the intended compliment—* It 
is impossible to forget that Mr. Ewing and myself have differed most 
widely on several of the most important points which have come under 
the consideration of Parliament. It does, therefore, appear to me im. 
possible to bestow on both of us, at the same time, and in the same 
place, a mark of approbation of our Parliamentary conduct. It would 
be utterly presumptuous in me to fancy for a moment that Mr. Ewing’s 
claims to approbation on these important points could be relinquished 
on my account; while such approbation, by indirectly conveying a cen- 
sure on my conduct, would, in my opinion, be tantamount to a compro- 
mise on my part of any political character, or political consistency which 

may imagine myself to possess.” 

A correspondent of the Courier has given some additional particulars 
of the loss of the Earl of Wemyss, Leith smack. After remarking 
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upon the mutilation of Mr. A. Horsburgh’s letter to the agent of the 
vessel, and on the rotten state of the sails; which an experienced sailor 
on board said “were as rotten as a pear,” he thus goes on with his ac- 
count of what he saw on this dreadful occasion. 


“ Having, then, lost these unworthy sails, the vessel became unmanageable, 


and was driven about until four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, when the anchors 
were let go; and up to this time no attempt had been made to protect the sky- 
lights (which in these vessels are very slightly made)—not even a tarpaulin, 
remnant of sail, or any one thing placed over them. A short time after this, 
they endeavoured to hoist out the boat; in doing which they broke the main 
skylight, A request was instantly made to the Captain to adopt means to stop 
out the water; his only reply was, there is no occasion, and neglected doing so. 
Now it was that the sea began to come into the cabins, and of course gradually 
increased. This was about two o’clock in the morning of Sunday the Ist Sep- 
tember, when the cables had for some time been slipped. The conduct of the 
Captain at this period appears very censurable,—first in deceiving the passengers 
as to the position of the vessel and state of tide ; declaring it was ebb-tide, when 
in fact it was flood; thereby preventing the passengers from walking on the 
beach, which could have easily been effected, ‘cave being only two feet of water 
round the ship, which was proved by the lead: secondly, in obstinately persist- 
ing to declare, that no danger would accrue to the ladies in the cabin by not 
covering or battening down the skylights, when it was evident that as long as he 
neglected to do so, they were exposed to imminent danger. 

‘© The vessel now worked broadside to the beach, which caused the sea to 
break over her ; still no attempt was made, no precaution taken, to fasten down 
the hatches or skylights. At length a fatal sea struck the vessel, filled the ladies’ 
cabin, and in one moment all was silent. Not even an attempt was made by 
the Captain or his crew to extricate the unfortunate females; which for a sailor 
to accomplish would not have been attended with much difficulty if he had de- 
scended thovagh the aperture of the skylight with a rope fixed to his waist. 
This happened about eight o’clock on Sunday morning. About half-past ten 
o'clock, the tide receded so as to permit the Captain, crew, and passengers to go 
on shore; which they did, the two former not baving experienced any other in- 
convenience than a good wetting. The ship was forsaken, and persons indiscri- 
minately permitted to go on board. The persons of the unfortunate sufferers 
were most unjustifiably searched, by a person who, from his station in life, ought 
to have been actuated by nobler feelings: their rings were even stolen from their 
Jingers, their money was taken, and their baggage pillaged without fear or re= 
morse. Property to a great amount has not to this moment been discovered. 
This was under the observance of the Captain and his crew; who exhibited as 
rg apathy for the property of the unfortunate passengers as they did for their 

ives. 

‘* The kind attention paid to the survivors and relatives of the unfoytunates, 
by a few individuals, particularly Messrs. Baker and Emerson of the adjoining 
parish, will ever be gratefully remembered.” 

We are extremely happy to announce that a considerable part of the 
property of Mr. Wallace, of Kelly, has been saved from the wreck of 
the Earl of Wemyss. — Glasgow Courier. 

A witness in one of the trials at the Inverness Circuit Court, on 
Thursday, in a case of assault, described the offender as taking up the 
unfortunate offendee and “throwing him East.” This geographical 
minuteness seemed to amuse the Judge; but the terms ‘ east” and 
“west” are as common with the country people in the Highlands, and 
are used in the same maner as right and left are in the South. The 
most graphic and ludicrous illustration we have heard of this peculiarity 
was that of. a clergyman, in a sequestered parish, who on some person 
remarking to him that part of his dress was unbuttoned, replied with 
great simplicity, ** The servant has been sewing on the button, and she 
has put it an inch o’er far west! °—Jnverness Courier. [In many parts 
of the United States, the same mode of speaking obtains. In order to 
point out an article on a shopkeeper’s shelves, the Yankees say—* It’s 
next east, or next west.” ] 

There is at present in Ullapool, in Rossshire, a maniac of very ec- 
centric habits. He has an insuperable aversion to all kinds of clothing, 
and has determined to wear none. He goes about literally naked, en- 
ters every house without distinction, and when once in, is sure to remain 
anight. He requires meat only once in the two days; but such a meal 
as would satisfy him would be sufficient for six ordinary men. He is 
in general inoffensive, but if once irritated becomes outrageous.— 
Inverness Courier. 





Miscellaneous 

St. James’s Palace is about undergoing, by command of his Majesty, 
an extensive and thorough repair, internally and externally. The de- 
cayed and insecure portions of vrick and stone work in the walls are to 
be removed, and replaced with sound materials. The range of frontage 
opposite St. James’s Street is to be new pointed; and the whole, when 
completed, will present a gay and freshened appearance compared with 
its present sombre and prison-like aspect. The right-hand turret over 
the principal archway entrance to the main court-yard will be taken 
down to a considerable extent, from the top being in an unsafe state, 
and will be rebuilt in its original form. Scaffoldings are already erected, 
and a number of workmen are busily employed in commencing the pro- 
jected alterations and improvements. The work will not be completed 
until the latter end of the winter.—Globe. [We trust it will be com- 
pleted then. It would be a sorry sight to see our Sailor King entangled 
in the snares of jobbing architects, like George the Dandy. 

The great barrier or wall which separates Kensington Gardens from 
Hyde Park having given way, numerous workmen are now employed 
rebuilding the same upon arches of a new construction, composed of 
brick and cement, upon the old Roman plan. 

Lord Leveson Gower, second son of the late Duke of Sutherland, 
by his father’s death, becomes possessed of the vast estates of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, amounting to nearly one hundred thousand pounds per 
annum, arising in part from extensive canal property in the North of 
England. ‘The Duke of Sutherland had the foresight to guard against 
the depreciation of original canal investments, occasioned by the intro- 
duction of railroads, and accordingly subscribed two or three hundred 
thousand pounds in the Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham spe- 
culations. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Sunderland are expected in town ina 
few days; when the alterations intended in the interior of York House, 
and suspended at the time of the death of the late Duke, will be recom- 
menced. The Dutchess Dowager of Sutherland is arrived in town 


from the North. 
A considerable portion of the Yorkshire estates of Mr. T. W. Beau’ 
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mont, M.P., is announced for sale by auction in the course of the pre- 
sent month, 

The dormant spirit of the patrons of British pugilism is again roused, 
and & challenge has beew put forth to match a man against any pugilist 
in England, for one thousand pounds! 5002. a-side to be put down on 
the first deposit, and the party to be thennamed. It has been felt that 
the Championship of England should not devolve upon a man who does 
not stand matchless among his countrymen; and this noble stake is 
offered in the hope that a fit competitor may be obtained.— Bell's Life 
in London. [Three cases of death at pitched battles have occured 
within a few months in this country—one of them only last week, at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The. Magistrates have a sufficient warning given 
them in the above notice, that another of these horrid exhibitions is 
about to take place, for the benefit and gratification of brutes and black- 
legs. We trust that Lord Melbourne will not allow any Justice of the 
Peace, who suffers the fight to take place within his jurisdiction, to re- 
main in the commission: he should be ignominiously expelled. ] 





Captain Chads, who was deputed by the Admiralty to proceed to 
Boulogne, and investigate the circumstances attending the loss of the 
Amphitrite and her passengers, has made the following report; ad- 
dressed to Captain Elliot, the Secretary to the Admiralty. 


“ Royal Hotel, Boulogne, 11th September 1833. 

“ Sir—In obedience to the commands of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
I have made the most minute investigation relating to the wreck of the Amphitrite, and, 
as various injurious misstatements have gone forth, I deem it right to infurm their 
Lordships of my judgment in the case, without waiting the result of the inquiry I am 
meaning into the conduct of his Majesty’s Consul, and which will probably take some 

jays. 

+ From the numerous vessels passing up and down Channel it ought to be expected 
that occasional disasters should occur, and that, too, without misconduct being impu- 
table. The preseut instance of the Amphitrite I consider to have been one of this de- 
scription. The gale was most violent and unexpected at this season of the year, with a 
very heavy sea, and the wind veering round from the south-west to the north-west 
placed the ship on the lee shore, The ship behaved very well, was well found, hada 
chronometer on board, and made little or no water. The conduct of the master, more 
wate ier when danger was discovered, was seamanlike, judicious, and decisive, and 

e was perfectly cool and collected throughout. When he saw that it was impossible 
to avoid the land, he told the mate that they must look out for the best berth, and ran 
her up as high as possible. The helm was put up, the after sail taken in, and the yards 
squared for that purpose as the ship grounded; after which the anchor was let go, and 
the chain cable shoved out, with the view of lightening the ship forward; and subse- 
quently the shackle was taken out, and the cable slipped that the vessel might drive up 
as the tide rose, the maintopsails being kept up to assist her. Neither the master, the 
surgeon, or the crew, had any fears for their safety, or apprehended their inevitable fate 
on the rise of the tide, for the pilots declare that no vessel, whatever her size or strength, 
could possibly have been saved, and they made no signals. The greater part of the 
crew went below in the evening, some to supper, and others to their hammocks, and 
were there till the sea broke over them about nine o’clock, believing, as the ship made 
no water after striking heavily, on first grounding, that she would float up, and be left 
high and dry after high water. No steps were taken to save the crew by getting on 
shore, although they had the means for doing so within themselves by their own boats, 
and also it was proffered to them, in two instances, by some gallant French pilots and 
fishermen ; and it is evident there wasa fair and reasonable hope that all hands might 
have been saved by either of these means, from the time the ship struck, at about half- 
past four, till near seven in the evening; for this sad, this most deplorable efror in 
judgment, they have paid the extreme penalty; it is through this fatal error the lives 
ofthe erew and the poor wretched passengers have been sacrificed; for there is no 
reason to believe, from the evidence of the three surviving seamen (all very intelligent 
men for their situations), that either the master or surgeon feared or thought about the 
escape of the poor convicts. It was at one time ordered by the surgeon to get the long 
boat out to land the convicts, but, most unhappily, this was prevented by the inter- 
ference of his (the surgeon’s) wife. This occurrence was not known to the master. The 
conduct of the pilots Huret and Tertaide, with their boat’s crew of eight volunteers, 
mostly masters of boats, and Henin, who swam off to the ship, was beyond all praise, 
andthey are highly deserving the favourable consideration of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment. It was not known on shore or suspected that the ship had passengers on board 
till their bodies had been washed up. “Tam, &e. 

{Signed) “H. D. Cuaps, Captain Royal Navy. 

“ T give an extract respecting the fatal interference of the surgeon’s wife. John Owen, 
the beatswain, was the only witness that knew any thing of this occurrence. 

“ EXTRACT FROM JOHN OWEN’S DEPOSITION. TAKEN SEPTEMBER 10. 

“*The surgeon called us aft, and ordered us to hoist the boat out, his wife standing 
by him, She said that she would not go into the boat with the convicts. The surgeon 
then said neither the boat nor any person should go on shore that night.’ 

“EXTRACT FROM EVIDENCE. 

“ * You have stated in your deposition that the surgeon ordered the boat to be hoisted 
out, but that his wife refused to go with the convicts ? What was the wife’s reason ?—I 
don’t know what else tt could be but pride. 

“Did the surgeon appear to have any fear of the escape of the convicts?—No. He 
would have allowed the convicts to have gone on shore, but fur the interference of his 


“ To the Hon George Elliot, C.B., &c., and Secretary, Admiralty.” 

The report upon the conduct of his Majesty’s Consul at Boulogne 
has been received; and, we understand, most completely exonerates 
Mr. Hamilton from every degree of blame on the late occasion, while 
it strongly testifies his strict fulfilment of his duties in respect to every 
past melancholy event of a similar description.— Globe. 





The following letter and memorandum, which are extracted from the 
Glasgow Chronicle, contain information relative to the trade with 
China, transmitted from the India Board on the 12th instant, by Mr. 
Charles Grant, in answer to queries submitted by Mr. Ewing, the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow. 

At what time British ships will be allowed to clear and sail for Canton ?— 
Not till after April 22d 1854. 

At what time teas will be pe mitted to be landed, warehoused, and sold, by the 
private trade in this country ?—Any time after April 1834, ‘* from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from places eastward of the same to the Straits of Magellan, 
and not from any other place.” 

How is the stock of teas belonging tothe East India Company, and supposed 
to be equal to two and a half years’ consumption, to be realized? = Are any re- 
straints likely to be imposed on the mode in which the teas are to be brought to 
market, so as to prevent an unnecessary glut, and consequent depression of 
price? Is any arrangement in contemplation for an assumption of the stock by 
Government ?— By sales under the superintendence of the Company and Board 
of Control; which sales must be regulated according to the Rometion of the 
Court and Board, with a view as well to the advantage of the Indian revenues 
as to that of the British public and the free trader. 

Has any resolution now been formed, or if not, can any information be 
afforded, as to the probability of the mode ia which the duties on teas are to be 
chargeable ?—The act of Parliament fixing rates on certain different classes of 
teas varying from 1s. 6d. to 3s. per pound has passed. 

Is the silk raised in Bengal by the Company, to be sold in Calcutta? or how 
is it to be dis of ? and under what regulations as to time, &e., is the tran- 

ion of the pany’s silk factories to private parties to take place ?—The silk 
to be sold in Calcutta if possible; the filatures to be disposed of as speedily as 








practicable ; the particulars of the arrangement to be managed by the Indian 
Government. 

Is the Compaity t cease after the 50th of April 1884, to act as warehouse. 
men and salesttien ; and what is to be done with the warehouses?—-The Com- 
pany will continue so to act till their commercial concerns are wound up; pri- 
vate merchants to avail themselves of this arrangement as at present at their 
option, Due notice will be given of the Company ceasing to act in that 
capacity. 

The following statement of the number of suicides which have oc- 
curred in Westminster for each year from 1812 to 1831 inclusive, has 
been drawn up from official documents by Mr. Higgs, the Deputy Co- 
roner. The total number of suicides during that period is 489, and in- 
cludes eight cases of felo de se—seven men and one woman. The number 
of men destroying themselves to women is nearly as three to one, there 
being 359 men to only 180 woman. In very many cases, Mr, Higgs 
observes, the insanity which led to suicide was decidedly brought on by 
intoxication. The following is the return for each year. 
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From the Parliamentary returns it appears, that the population of 
Westminster, in 1811, was 160,801; in 1821, 181,444; and in 183], 
202,809. Upon arranging the suicides according to the months in which 
they occurred during this aggregate of years, Mr. Higgs found that 
November was the month of all the year in which the /east number of 


- suicides took place. 


Thus, June and July (each 53) 
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489 
The temperate months comprising the least number, it might appear 
that extreme heat or cold may affect the constitution, and render persons 
predisposed to insanity, more liable to sudden attacks of that disease. 


Accounts from India mention, that a meeting had been convened in 
Bombay for the 14th of May, on the subject of a steam-navigation 
from England to India. The main object of the meeting, however, 
related to the communications between Bombay and Suez ; it being con- 
cluded that the enterprise of private individuals in this country, of which 
the public have already heard much, particularly in the instance of Mr. 
Waghorn, would accomplish the remaining distance. An estimate had 
been prepared, and was to be submitted to the meeting, by which it 
was shown that for an expense of 165,000 rupees (16,000/.) a steam-boat 
of sufficient power could be built to navigate between Suez and Bom- 
bay. This sum it was proposed to raise by voluntary subscriptions ; 
and as soon as one lac of rupees was subscribed, it was intended to send 
home the order to England to build a vessel for that purpose.— Zimes. 

By the ship Bolton, about to leave Gravesend for the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Society for the Suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy forward 
fifty boys as apprentices to Algoa Bay, under the care of Colonel So- 
merset, commandant of that district; making one hundred and forty 
boys transmitted to that colony in a year and a half by the exertions of 
this society, and leaving only three boys at their school at Hackney- 
wick ; but which is immediately to be refilled to its usual complement, 
their funds and their premises not enabling them to receive and educate 
more than fifty at a time. 

Some of the greatest capitalists in London, among whom are the- 
Rothschilds and Barings, have resolved on establishing a bank, in the 
province of Upper Canada. It is the Scotch system that is in con- 
templation, and the capital will be “ immense.”— York Patriot. 

OLD SARUM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Bathwick, 16th September 1833. 

Mr. Eprror—In your last Spectator, you notice, with appropriate remarks, 
the uprooting by the late storms of the Election-tree, as it was called, at Old 
Sarum. 

Some twenty-five years ago, walking with a friend at a little distance from 
this said tree, we observed two persons busied in affixing a paper upon its stem. 
As soon as they retired, curiosity led us to examine the paper ; which upon in- 
spection we found to be a very formal written notice, that an Election of the 
Representatives of the Borough of Old Sarum would take place, upon that spot 
(that is, under the tree), in fourteen days from the date of the notice. Now it 
so happened, that this farcical document was placed immediately below an im- 
mense fungus growing on the tree. This fact (for, I assure you, it was literally 
a fact), geve occasion to the following doggerel lines; which have never been 
published. Your most humble servant, 





THE FUNGUS, 
IMPROMPTU, ON SEEING THE NOTICE FOR AN ELECTION FOR OLD SARUM, 
NAILED ON A TREE DIRECTLY UNDER A LARGE TOAD-STOOL. 
Of British Realms, so fair and free, 
Behold a symbol in this spreading Tree ; 
So just an emblem we shall rarely find, 
E’en to the festering Toad-stool on its rind. 
Corroded, cankered, poisoned by degrees, 
The strong plank sickens by the rank disease. 
Just so we view, and with indignant hate, 
Old Sarum’s Borough festering in our state ; 
A noisome Fungus, most supremely curst, 
Of all such foul excrescences the worst. : 
Happy the hour (should e’er that hour arrive) 
~ When labouring patriots emulously strive, 
Not places, pensions, sinecures to share, 
: But these vile Fungi from our Tree to tear. 
28th October 1806, 


3.H.G. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Niexst. 
The Echo steam-boat arrived yesterday at Falmouth, bringing ac- 
counts to the 12th instant from Lisbon. The only operation of the 
Miguelites since the unsuccessful attack on the 5th, took place on the 
9th; when they pushed forward as far as the Palace of Ajuda, pillaged 
it, and then retired. 





Our Ministers do not consider the news from Portugal, brought by 
the Echo, as very favourabie. The Miguelites, although defeated in 
their second reconnoissance of the 9th, remain at no great distance from 
Lisbon, in considerable force, and with recruits, got together by the 
Priesthood, daily coming in. Lord Wittram Russet in his despatches 
speaks highly of the enthusiasm of the people of Lisbon for the Liberal 
cause, and considers Lisbon safe; but whilst Bourmont has the com- 
mand of so large a portion of fertile territory, there can be little pros- 
pect of a termination of civil war. The peasantry seem to be com- 
pletely in the hands of the Priests; so much so, that it is dangerous 
for the Constitutional soldiers at Oporto to go into the country except 
in large numbers, lest they should be assassinated. 


By this last arrival, there were private despatches of great importance, 
which were forwarded to the King at Windsor last night. They are 
said to contain another application for aid from Don PEpro, in ‘order to 
establish the throne of his daughter; and it is believed that he pro- 
poses condititions which will be palatable to the Juste Milieu members 
of our Cabinet. A Cabinet Council is to be held upon the subject. 





We have been fayoured with the perusal of the official report of the 
battle of the 5th instant, at Lisbon; from which it appears, that the 
Miguelites were totally defeated in every point, and that in the charge 
of the 6th Infantry upon the élite of the Miguelite line (the Lameguis- 
tas), the enemy lost more than 200 in killed, besides an immense num- 
ber wounded ; whilst the loss of the Pedroites was very small. During 
the night of the 5th, a large body of the enemy, who had intrenched 
themselves, were also attacked and defeated with great loss, and all 
their works were destroyed. The chief slaughter was by the bayonet ; 
the Pedroites having determined to strike terror into the enemy, and to 
economize their own ammunition. The Miguelite prisoners stated, 
that Bourmont had lost 2,000 men in killed and wounded; but the 
official returns to the Constitutionalists make the loss of the enemy 
about 1,100; and their own about 280 killed and wounded, of whom the 
greater number were only wounded. Among the Pedroite officers, there 
were killed—D. Thomas de Mascarenhas, Colonel Brederodi, and a 
son of the Condé d’Alva. General Valdez, the former Governor of 
Madeira, had a ball through his arm, and is reported to have died. He 
was a very brave and excellent man. The number of Bourmont’s troops 
before the attack was from 15,000 to 16,000; but they were reduced 
by the action and by desertion to 13,000 at the utmost. The Constitu. 
tionalists consisted, on the 7th, of 21,000 men,—viz. 9,000 troops of 
the Line, including the recent arrivals from Oporto, and fifteen battalions 
of National troops amounting to nearly 12,000: of these battalions, 
three were in the action, and fought gallantly. The inhabitants rushed 
to the trenches; and after the battle, the ladies of Lisbon visited the 
hospitals, and attended to the wounded. The shops were all opened 
as usual during the 5th, and commerce was not for an instant suspended. 
All the fortresses were in a perfect state of defence ; and the fleet was 
drawn up for action, but there was no necessity for its cooperation. 
The lines were nearly completed on the 7th, and were considered 
almost impregnable. PEpRo had extended them considerably, as 
the inhabitants were rushing to his aidas volunteers. He had particu- 
larly turned his attention to the lines which were begun by Massena. 
If arms had not been wanting, at least 30,000 troops would have mus- 
tered on the 5th to resist the enemy. Five thousand muskets were ex- 
pected hourly: there were volunteers enough, however, to take double 
that number. On the 7th, there were 200 pieces of artillery mounted 
on the lines of Lisbon. We find that two vessels laden with muskets 
have recently sent out, and probably they have by this time been 
received. 





There is a good deal of speculation about the object of TaLiry- 
RAND’s visit to Windsor, on the special invitation of the King, and 
after he had taken leave. It is stated at the Embassy, however, that 
the affair is merely one of compliment. 





Letters from Paris, dated Thursday, state that bets are freely laid 
that Louis Purtip will not be on the throne of France for twelve- 
months. 4 

M. Turrrs, the Minister of Public Works, has lately gained much 
ground in the Ministry; and it is said that the King is desirous of 
placing him nominally at its head. M. Tuters is certainly an indefati- 
gable man; he is always at work ; his ‘friends say that he never leaves 
his bureau until two o'clock in the morning, and that he rises again from 
bed frequently at five. 


Some disclosures have been made respecting the late smuggling trans- 
actions. It appears that the smuggler was a certain Count F » 2 
cousin of General Sebastiani, the French Minister; and that all the 
packets of contraband goods were addressed to M. de Talleyrand 
and sealed with the official seal of the French Foreign Office. Count 
tried hard to prevent the opening of these packets; but M. de 
Talleyrand disclaimed all knowledge of them, and left the Count to 
shift for himself. They have consequently been opened and condemned. 











The inhabitants of Leicester take a deep interest in the inquiries 
which the Commissioners are making into the abuses of their notorious 
Corporation. It is easy to perceive what the result of those inquiries 
is likely to be, from the rage and abuse which the Tory organ, the 
Leicester Herald, pours upon the Commissioners, and their mode of 
investigation. It is’ very gratifying to observe this; for if the Corpo- 


ration-men were pleased, it would amount to a proof that the Com- 
missioners had neglected their duty. Many disgraceful disclosures will 
unquestionably be made of the malepractices of corporate bodies 
throughout the kingdom; but we suspect, that when the evidence is 
published, those of the Leieester Corporation will be found almos3 
without a parallel. 





Enciish Opera Company.—The season closed to-night, with the 
following address, spoken by Mr. Serle. 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen---1 am deputed by the Proprietor to offer you, on this, the 
last night of his season, his sincere thanks for the patronage with which you have 
honoured this establishment during a period of calamity and general depression almost 
unparalleled in theatrical history. He has desired me at the same time to state, that 
many unforeseen difficulties have hitherto prevented the building of the New English 
Opera House ; but that those ve~ ious impediments have been gradually removed by 
unremitting perseverance, sre is mow every reason to hope that a very fev 
months will enable him to welcome his friends and the public in a theatre 
worthy of them, and of the purpose for which it will be erected—namely, the advance- 
ment of Dramatic Music in this country. The proprietor feels confident, that he will 
then be enabled to redeem his pledye of restoring the Euglish Opera at least to that 
degree of credit which it had acquired for some years before the disastrous event that 
drove him to an asylum where all his energies have been cramped, and his main object 
defeated. Ladies and Gentlemen, in this hope, and in his name, as well as in that-of 
my brother and sister performers, I bid you, for the present, most respectfully and sin- 
cerely, farewell,” 


The busy Adelphi will now shut its doors till the 30th, when the 
Winter season of Messrs. Maruews and YaTEs commences. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuaner, Frrpay Eventna. 

The alarm occasioned by the assembly of the Congress of Sovereigns has sub- 
sided. During the week, some extensive speculations for the rise have been 
entered into; and Consols for Account have been 884 § for the last two or three 
days. Exchequer Bills have rather improved on last week’s price. India Stock 
is quoted 242} and 2453. 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Bonds have in their fluctuations kept pace 
with the variations of the market in Amsterdam. A disposition to speculation 
has arisen with the improved appearance of the political horizon; the 2} per 
Cents. are to-day at 494, and the 5 per Cents. at 95. We should doubtless have 
had to quote higher prices, but that the tendency to improvement has been 
checked by large speculative sales on Dutch account. Belgian Bonds have also 
improved ; several small investments having cleared the market of the floating 
Stock. 

The last advices from Rio Janeiro are very favourable; the exchange had 
risen to 40; and an improvement of nearly 6 per cent. had taken place in the 
local Stock. The Brazilian Bonds here have risen to 704. 

Russian and Danish Bonds are rather higher than last week. 

Portuguese Bonds and Regency Scrip have not fluctuated so much as of late; 
the difficulty which has hitherto been experienced by the speculators in carrying 
over their accounts was not so great last Monday as on previous occasions, as 
several speculations for the fall have been entered into, which facilitated the ad- 
justment. The recent arrivals from Lisbon, which speak very favourably of the 
state of that city and of Don Pepro’s forces, have not been without their 
effect ; and the Scrip, which was on Monday at 194, has considerably improved. 
In the course of the afternoon, a report of the defeat of the Miguelites has gained 
credit ; and the price is 21}. Spanish Stock has been comparatively steady. 
The improvement which has taken place in the Portuguese Securities has 
affected the Cortes Bonds, although ina slight degree ; the market has improved 
to 223, and closes to-day at 223 . 

Money has been rather more in demand ; 4 per cent. has been given for loans 
on Foreign Stocks, although, on less objectionable security, advances may easily 
be obtained at 2} and 3 per cent. 

Saturpay, TWELvE o’cLock. 

The business of the morning has been entirely confined to Foreign Bonds. 
Consols for Account are 88§; a shade higher than the closing price of yester~ 
day. The recent arrivals from Lisbon have caused some fluctuation in Porta - 
guese Bonds and Scrip; and as it is known that the Echo steamer has arrived 
with despatches of the date of the 12th, and the Countess Pembroke, which left 
Lisbon on the 13th, is reported at Lloyd’s as off Falmouth, great anxiety is felt 
by the speculators as to the accounts brought by these conveyances. The ope- 
rations of the market do not, as usual, afford any clue to the mystery, as the 
buyers and sellers during the morning have been nearly equal, and the parties 
acting on both sides are those who are generally supposed to be in the receipt of 
early intelligence. 

Saturpay, Four o'Croce. 

The only variation which occurred has been in Portuguese Scrip; which has 
been at 193, and closes at 214. Nothing certain is known as to the intelligence 
brought by the last arrival, and it would be idle to give all the rumours. 


3 per Ceni. Consols ., §8 ¢ | Belgian 5 per Cents, 94453] Mexican 6 per Cents. 35 36 
Ditto for Account... 88% Brazilian 5p. Cts. 69470} Portuguese 5p. Cts.. 75 7% 
New 33 p. Cent. Ann, 96 | Danish 3 perCents.. 74 4] Do. RegencSc.5p.Ct. 208 
Bank Stock .o....... shat | Dutch 24 per Cents. 43¢ 3} Prussian(1818)d p.ct_ —— 
India Stock ........ . 2434 | French 3 per Cents. ——- } Russ.(1822)5p.Ct. l02gg 
Exchequer Bills..... 47 48} Greek (1825) 5p.Cts, —— ! Spanish(1821)5p.Ct. 23% 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 19, Triumph, Green, from Bombay. At Deal, 19th, 
Mary, Jameson, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 13th, Superior, Brown, from 
Bombay. 14th, Caledonia,'Strogan, from ditto ; and Lavinia, Grey, from Van Diemen’s 
Land. “17th, Herculean, Battersby, from Bengal ; and 18th, Clyde, Ireland, from New 
South Wales. At St. Helena, Linnzus, Smith, from Bombay, At Bombay, May 7, 
H. M. S. Elphinstone, , from London. 8th, Gipsy, Highart, from Liverpool ; and 
14th, Runnymede, Waldridge, from London, At Madras, May 2d, Sesostris, Sates ; 
and Claudine, Heathorn, from London; and Morgiana, Fethers, from Liverpool. 
At Bengal, April 27th, Samuel, Brown; Crown, Cowman; and General Gascoyaq 
, from Liverpool. At Mauritius, May 27th, Bahamian, Pearce; and June Sth 
Nelson, Wood, from Liverpool. At New South Wales, Surrey, Kemp, from Londom; 
and Adveuture, Williams, from Liverpool, At Van Diemen’s Land, April 7th, Ee- 
chantress, Roxburgh, from London; 27th, George Hibbert, ; and z 
Porcher, from ditto; Macclesfield, Wright, from Liverpool; and Betsey, Petrie, 
from Leith. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 14th, Barratto junior, Saunders, for Bengal; 19¢h, 
Bolton, Driver, for the Cape ; donbargh Castle, Opulchre, for Bengal; and Bencooles, 
Hunt, for Mauritius. From Livemegl. 8th, Frances Ann, Hay, for Bengal; 130, 
Athole, Malcolm, for Mauritius; and Miranda, Simms, for the Cape. 

Sarurpay Morning. 

Arrived—-Off Dover, Duckenfield, Riddell, from Van Diemen’s Land, Off the Wight 
Dryad, Heard, from New South Wales, At Van Diemen’s Land, May 16, Lobes, 

















Summerson, from London, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MUNICIPAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


Lorp Brovenanm's proposed Bill for conferring Municipal Consti- 
tutions on thirty of the New Boroughs created by the Reform Act, 
excites deep interest, not merely in the places to which its provi- 
sions directly refer, but throughout the kingdom. The whole 
of our corporate bodies in England, Wales, and Ireland, are at pre- 
sent undergoing the process of search preparatory to their cleans- 
ing and reconstruction. It is reasonable to suppose, that what is 
deemed good for Birmingham will be held equally good for Bath 
and Bristol; and that the old Corporations are intended to be re- 
modelled after the fashion which Government have selected 
for their new creations. It follows, therefore, that the inhabitants 
of every borough and city are equally concerned with those of the 
thirty new ones, in scanning the provisions of this bill; which 
in all probability was put out as a feeler, in order to ascertain how 
far it would be necessary to go to meet the public expectations on 
the subject of Corporation Reform.* If this were the design, it is 
likely to be fully answered ; for there is no matter which engrosses 
public attention at the present time so much as this. 

The present, then, appears to be the proper time for discussing 
the important points relative to the reform in our municipal insti- 
tutions. Itis the stage of inquiry and deliberation ; during which 
the use of declamatory language is out of place, and the ebulli- 
tfon of violence and party-spirit manifestly injudicious. _We 
were fully impressed with this feeling, when, in a recent Number 
ef the Spectator, we alluded to some remarks which appeared in 
%° provincial paper (the Leeds Times) on the subject of Lord 
Broveuan's bill. Our comments were made certainly not in a 
controversial spirit. Indeed, the calmness of our tone is objected 
to by our contemporary ; who appears, erroneously, to deem it an 
indication of shrinking from the principles which we have always 
advocated in this journal. But, as we were not aware that the 
Leeds paper supported the introduction of the Ballot,—never, 
mdeed, haying seen any other number than the one sent to us 
containing the article on the new corporations,—so, on the other 
hand, had the author of the additional remarks on the same 
subject, in reply to ours, been more in the habit of reading the 
Spectator, he would not need to be told, that we habitually 
eschew the application of warm language and vituperative epi- 
thets towards a measure, and its authors, while the details of that 
measure are properly the subject of inquiry and discussion. This 
rule we hold to, of course with certain exceptions: when the 
scope and intent of a bill are plainly to subvert some acknow- 
ledged principle in our constitution, some great popular right, or 
to perpetuate a manifest wrong, then, indeed, the language of 
decided aid deep indignation is most becoming, and such we have 
not been slow to use on what we consider the proper occasions for 
it. But we do not look upon Lord Broveuan’s bill, though im- 
perfect, as one which ought to be scouted, or resisted as if it were 
w treacherous attack upon public liberty. On the contrary, it 
deals a decided blow upon the established principle of irrespon- 
sibility in public servants, and that baneful system of self-election 
which, as the Corporation Committee truly declared, generally 
prevails in the municipal constitutions throughout the land. 
‘There is, however, wide room for improvement in the measure. 

The election of Aldermen by the Common Council, and for life, 
is decidedly bad. Let us suppose the not improbable case of a 
majority of the Aldermen being directly opposed, on some ques- 
tion of great local interest and importance, to the Common Council 
and the electors generally, and that they obstinately persist in 
such opposition: what remedy does the bill provide for a state of 
things which Lord Brouvguawm, as well as every other man of 
sense, must acknowledge to be vicious? No individual or body of 
men has the power to remove them: they are responsible to none 
but themselves, as long as they steer clear of certain illegalities : 
even the King cannot prevent a collision between them and the 
Lower House, or Common Council, by adding to their numbers 
aad creating a batch of Liberal Aldermen. It is one of the most 
grievous faults of the present system, that, however stupid, or 
Wiberal, or servile an Alderman may be, his constituents, who 
aught to have some control over his proceedings, have none at all: 
ence an Alderman, always an Alderman—there he is for life. But 
it is useless to argue the matter further, until some plausible rea- 
son is advanced for this palpable departure from the general prin- 
eiple of the bill. Common Councilmen are to be chosen for a 





limited period; so is the Mayor: why should not they, as well as | 


Aldermen; be elected for life? Because of its absurdity—be- 
¢ause none of them should be so elected. . 
Then, again, what necessity or advantage is there in electing 
the Mayor and Aldermen at second-hand? If the electors are to 
be intrusted with choosing Common Councilmen, why should they 
not be permitted to exercise their franchise in the case of Mayor 
and Aldermen? The weight of responsibility is less in the latter 
than in the former instance; for all depends upon the choice of 
Common Councilmen, who have the power of making the other 
appointments delegated to them by their constituents. Upon the 
whole, we see no reason whatever to qualify what we said a fort- 
night ago in reference to this part of the measure—that, while we 
* In suggesting that the present bill may have been put out as a feeler, to ascertain 


the extent,of the public expectation in regard to the reform of the Old Boroughs, we 
@gsite to limit the remark to the individual author of the measure. We are far from 


smpposing that the Corporation Commissioners will look upon it'as a hint, much less 
aga model, for them, 








were at a loss to find a reason in its favour, the arguments against 
it were numerous and cogent. We trust, therefore, that it will 
meet with persevering and resolute disapproval on every side. 

Strong opposition is made to the triennial election of Common 
Councilmen. It is urged, that in the city of London, where Com- 
mon Councilmen are chosen annually, their purity is hardly main- 
tained. From this it would seem, that annual elections fail to 
produce the desired effect. Perhaps a better mode than either 
annual or triennial elections, is that which is about to be adopted 
in the reformed Scotch Burghs. In November next, all the present 
self-elected Councillors will be turned out, and a real election will 
be made by the constituencies under the Reform Act, in one day : 
one third part—namely, those nearest the bottom of the poll this 
year, will retire at the election in 1834; the third part next to 
them, in 1835; the remaining third, in 1836: after that, the ro- 
tation is fixed by the date of election, no member serving (except 
when reelected) for more than three years. Thus, in case the 
measures of their representatives are displeasing to them, our 
Scottish fellow-subjects are to have the privilege of returning a 
majority of a different description, in two years certainly, or (where 
there are already a number of members on the popular side) it 
may be in one year. 

The advantages of such a mode of election are twofold: in the 
first place, it gives each member the benefit of three years expe- 
rience ; and secondly, it enables the electors to infuse annually a 
new spirit into the Council, should they deem it expedient to do 
so; but as the old members are always reeligible, they are under 
no necessity of choosing fresh ones. It is, moreover, no inconsi- 
derable recommendation of this method, that it keeps the consti- 
tuencies in the frequent exercise of the elective franchise, and 
thereby increases the probability of their using it with discretion. 

The germ of this part of the late enactment for Scotland, is ta 
be found, we imagine, in the evidence given by Mr. Smaxt, the 
Town-Clerk of Dundee, before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons which sat in 1819 upon the subject of Scotch Burgh 
Reform. We shall quote the passage we allude to: and if we are 
right in our conjecture, the fact ought to encourage the foes of 
corruption to struggle perseveringly in the worst of times, with the 
well-grounded confidence that their efforts will sooner or later be 
productive of benefit to their country and credit to themselves, 
After detailing a plan which, as far as regards the triennial elec- 
tion of Councilmen, scarcely differs at all from that which will be 
enforced in November next, Mr. SMAtt proceeds to point out its 
probable advantages, in the following words. 

‘* By giving a power to the Burgesses to remove periodically those members 
who had acted improperly, it would afford a most efficient control over the 
Council. On the other hand, from the deep interest which the Burgesses have 
in their municipal administration, there can be no doubt that they would be in- 
fluenced in the selection of persons for Councillors, exclusively by the considera- 
tion of their fitness for, the duties of the office; which to the Burgesses, whose 
capital, and property, and daily comforts are involved in the acts of the Council, 
would be of much greater importance than the accomplishment of any remote 
and uncertain object. But the stability of the Council would not rest solely on 
these principles, strongly founded as they are in the interests of the Burgesses ; 
for the construction of the sett [the Scotch term for constitution] would secure 
the Council from the effects which might otherwise be apprehended from popular 
clamour, and would restrain the Burgesses, even were they so inclined, from 
removing one Council, on any particular occasion, and packing another to serve 
a party purpose.” —ZReport, p. 388. 

With respect to the extension of the suffrage to inhabitant 
householders paying scot and lot (and there will probably be no 
intermediate step between the ten-pound franchise and this), we 
may repeat what we have previously said,—namely, that the bal- 
lot must go hand in hand with it; for bad instead of good conse- 
quences will result from conferring the elective franchise on large 
bodies of necessitous men, unless they are protected in the inde- 
pendent use of it. If this is admitted, it is little to the purpose to 
say that the Ministers were to blame for not supporting Mr. 
Grorte’s motion: that is no argument for the extension of the 
suffrage without the protection of the ballot. We are for both— 
the extension of the suffrage, and the ballot; but not the former 
without the latter. It matters nothing, as far as our present ar- 
gument is concerned, whether the Ministers, the House of Lords, 
or the King, are the parties to whose opposition the rejection of 
the ballo iis to be attributed. Until this opposition, from what- 
ever quarter it may arise, is overcome, and “existing circum- 
stances " are changed for the better, the extension of the right of 
voting to all who pay scot and lot, would, we fear, only augment 
the undue influence of unprincipled men. We are not disposed, 
therefore, to stigmatize and reject Lord BroveuHawm’s bill in the 
gross, because it does not go the full length with those who insist 
upon the principle of giving the elective franchise to every inha- 
bitant householder. 

In advocating the appointment of the Recorders for the new 
boroughs by the Executive, instead of by the People, we went 
upon the presumption that the great principle cf responsibility 
for the exercise of that power should be strictly enforced. By 
such a Parliament as the nation will at all events have the power 
to elect, the Ministers of the Crown would be held directly answer- 
able for all their appointments, and these among the rest. Irre- 
sponsible power—the means of using the patronage of the Crown 
for unworthy purposes, without the liability of being called to ac- 
count for such misconduct—is what we dread, and would guard 
against. The amount of the patronage is comparatively of little 
moment. Let us once have a really independent and faithful 
House of Commons; and then, if it should appear that Recorders, 
or any-other description of salaried officers, are most likely to be 
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oxen discreetly by the Executive, we shall not be disposed to 
heres it that per of choice, from any fear of augmenting its 
patronage. ‘ , wt? 

We trust, however, that there will be no occasion for appointing 
Recorders at all. Should the Local Courts Bill be carried, as it 
probably will be next session, the Local Judges will perform the 
functions which are now committed to Recorders. A saving of 
expense will thereby be effected, for which many of the boroughs, 
overburdened as they are at present with rates and taxes, will 
be grateful. 


OBJECTS OF INQUIRY BY THE CORPORATION 
COMMISSION. 


Tue following is a list of the points on which the Corporation 
Commissioners are now collecting information from the various 
municipal officers and others throughout the kingdom. ae 

“1, The local limits of the Corporation. 2. The charters by which it is 
constituted. 3. The title of the Corporation, a copy of the governing charter, 
and date of all other charters. 4. The several officers of the Corporation ; how 
and by whom elected or removed ; the time for which they hold their respec- 
tive offices ; their respective functions and privileges ; and their salaries and in- 
cidental emoluments. 5. The mode by which persons become free; their 
duties, privileges, and emoluments; the number of resident and non-resident 
freemen. 6. By whom and from whom the ruling body of the Corporation is 
elected. 7. Fees paid on admission to the freedom, or any office in the Cor- 
poration, and to whom paid. 8. Courts, criminal, and civil ; the officers or 
magistrates presiding or otherwise acting in them ; the extent of their jurisdic- 
tion, whether exclusive or otherwise; the nature of their process ; what fees 
are paid in them, and to whom, and table of costs. 9. The juries, grand and 
petty, criminal and civil, by whom and from whom selected. 10. The ma- 
nagement of the local police, and general regulation of the town. 11. The 
superintendence of gaols, by whom exercised and under what control. 12. 
Fines imposed by the Corporation on their own members or others. 15. The 
nature of the property ; the amount of receipts of the Corporation ; from whom 
derived ; by whom received; to what purposes, and by whom applied; how 
and to whom accounted for. 24. The patronage, ecclesiastical and other, ex- 
ercised by the Corporation ; through whom dispensed. 15, A schedule of the 
dates and titles of local acts of Parliament relating to municipal government or 
local taxation. 16. The general state and prospects of the town.” 

It will be seen that these queries are very searching and com- 
prehensive. They have produced considerable alarm in many 
quarters; much uncertainty prevailing as to the extent of the 
powers of the Commissioners and the limits they will set to their 
inquiries. A paragraph which we extract from the Irish cor- 
respondence of the Globe, if correct, proves that they intend at 
all events to report upon the titles by which many persons have 
obtained beneficial leases and grants of land from unscrupulous 
corporate bodies. 

‘¢ T have learned that a noble Earl is likely to be deprived of 1,200 acres of 
the best land in the county of Meath, in consequence of a disclosure at one of 
the corporate inquiries relative to the manner in which his family became pos- 
sessed of them, by a sort of bargain with the Corporation, of which his Lord- 
ship isa member. The labours rf the Commissioners continue to excite the 
most lively interest.” 

The Standard remarks upon the above— 

“* This, it is true, may be but accidental; but it will add an instance of defec- 
tive title in an individual, to the precedent of scrutinizing such titles in the case 
of corporation property. It will, therefore, unquestionably, greatly aid in hurry- 
ing forward the general result ; which, we repeat it (let the Duke of Bedford 
look about him), cannot be, and, upon the principle of the Corporation Com- 
mission, ought not to be, any thing less than a commission of defective 
titles ; and, of course, a resumption of all Crown grants, not made upon a 
valuable consideration.” 

We do not think that this inference is a just one. The Com- 
missioners may inquire into the state of Corporation property, 
which has been granted for certain public, not private purposes ; 
and when they find that this property has been made the subject 
of a corrupt bargain and sale, may recommend—for that is all 
they are empowered to do—that such bargain be annulled, and 
the property be applied to the purposes for which it was granted. 
The Corporation, in granting leases for the benefit of certain indi- 
viduals, has exceeded its powers. But the Crown had legally the 
right to make certain grants—that of the Abbey lands of Tavi- 

stock to the Duke of Beprorp, for instance—for the private pur- 
poses of the grantee. To inquire into the title of the Duke, would, 
as it appears to us, be exceeding their powers on the part of the 
Commissioners; and if the Legislature were to resume the grants 
made by Henry the Eighth, it would be a gross interference with 
the rights of private property. } 

But let us hear the Globe of Thursday upon the point. 

‘‘ The limits are in many cases indistinct, and almost indistinguishable, which 
separate corporation from private property. If there be a dozen or fifty persons 
having a corporate name as Burgesses, or “ Merchant Tailors,” or * Fish- 
mongers,” having the power of transmitting their property, under certain rules, 
to successors of their own appointment or of their own kindred, it is not very 
easy in all cases to know why the State should interfere with the savings or ac- 
quisitions which form their common stock, rather than with the property which 
adozen or fifty other persons hold in severalty and transmit in a similar manuer 
to their legatees or their heirs.” 

Again, last night, the same journal remarks, in reference to the 
property of the City Companies— 

“ The fact is, most of these companies are, in respect of their property, on the 
same footing as the Equitable or Amicable Assurance Companies, and other 
bodies of the same nature ; the several members being interested in the property 
according to the rules prescribed by their original charters or partnerships, and 
by common practice and consent, so far as these can lawfully modify the original 
constitutions of corporate bodies. If a certain quantity of stock or interest in 
the Amicable, or the Equitable, or in the Bank of England, were made a quali- 
fication for voting for a City Magistrate, it would be obviously ridiculous to 
contend, that on that account the right of intermeddling with the management 

of the property of these bodies became vested in the Government or its Com- 
” 


missions. 





manner, What the Commissioners have to ask of the Corporation 
officers is this—What property have you? for what purpose was it 
given to you? how do you apply it? If, upon inquiry, it appears 
that it is applied to the purposes for which it was granted, all is 
right; but if not, then the Legislature will interfere, and very 
properly, to compel such application. With regard to the char- 
tered Assurance Companies, Government have always a right to 
inquire whether the terms of the charter are complied with. It is 
the grant of a charter upon certain conditions which authorizes 
such interference; otherwise the partners in an insurance com- 
pany ought to be as safe from it as any banking establishment in 
Lombard Street. 

Let those, therefore, who hold property upon defective titles— 
that is, from parties who had no right to convey it upon the terms 
on which they have conveyed it—* look about them ;” but let the 
Duke of Beprorp and others similarly situated rest in peace. 





TITHE-SUITS—THEIR COST TO DEFENDANTS, AND 
CONSEQUENCES TO THE CLERGY. 


WueEn Mr. Bramire’s bill for staying tithe prosecutions was 
under discussion, Lord Brovenaw, in advocating its postpone- 
ment till next session, delivered himself as follows. 

‘* Would there be any great mischief in allowing the matter to stand as it was 
at present? Having brought in the bill, would any harm result from postponing 
any further proceeding with respect to it until the next session of Parliament ? 
Those who were apprehensive that in the five or six intervening months the 
suits in question might be brought to a close, knew very little of the nature of 
our laws, or of the cumbrous proceedings which must be necessary. Nothing 
could be done before Michaelmas Term (the 2d of November) ; and between 
that and the probable opening of the next session, very slender progress could 
be made in any suit.” 

Two or three days after this speech of the Chancellor, we were 
informed by a member of an extensive legal establishment, that 
he had upwards of three hundred reasons for knowing that Lord 
BrovuGuHam had misled the House—that, in fact, a great deal 
would be done, and a vast expense incurred by the parties to the 
tithe-suits, between that time and the meeting of Parliament. 
All the defendants would be required to put in their answers 
without delay : and residents in the country, who have been com- 
pelled to carry on lawsuits in London, have vivid recollections 
of the insidious manner in which the items for attendances, letters 
to agents, postages of letters, carriages of parcels, fees to counsel 
and officers of the Chancery Court, swell into a bill with an alarm- 
ing total. And yet, as the Chancellor observed, after all this has 
been going on for months, ‘ very slender progress “ will have been 
made in the suit. 

We have no doubt that our informant was perfectly correct in 
his statement ; and that Ais three hundred suits were pressed for- 
ward without delay. It seems that others have been acting with 
the same despatch. The Carlisle Journal of Saturday last, after 
reminding Lord BroveHa,, that, “ by a rule of practice made by 
himself since his accession to office, all subpoenas are now made 
returnable immediately,” states, that the very day after Mr. 
Biamire's bill was thrown out in the House of Lords, “ appear- 
ances to the Dalston suits were demanded.” 

It thus appears, that they who counted upon the discretion 
or liberality of the tithe-owners “ counted without their host.” In- 
deed we have little doubt, that both clerical and lay impropriators, 
in the expectation of a plan for the permanent commutation of 
tithes being speedily adopted and enforced, are determined to run 
some risk, and encounter a vast quantity of popular odium, for the 
sake of increasing the amount of the commutation which they 
will be entitled to claim. They imagine that the storm which at 
present is gathering over their heads will soon pass away; that 
less objectionable means than that of tithe-collecting will be de- 
vised for the payment of their incomes; and that, in the mean 
while, it is certainly worth a struggle to possess themselves of all 
which the letter of the law will award them—in the expectation 
that whatever they gain now in tithes will be comfortably secured 
to them, in some way or other, in the course of next year. Lord 
Brovueuam has been their powerful and efficient friend in the pro- 
motion of this scheme ; which, however, may turn out to be worse 
than abortive. 

In fact, the policy of the tithe-owners and their learned patron 
on the Woolsack is extremely shortsighted. They are waging a 
contest in which they must be beaten. A remodelling of the 
Church Establishment, especially of that part of it which relates 
to the amount and distribution of its income, must speedily ensue. 
The Church, as by far the weakest party, will have to take what 
the national representatives choose to award, be the amount great 
or small. It would have been good policy in the Clergy to have 
avoided every thing like irritation at the present time—to have 
been in a high degree liberal and conciliatory. They have chosen 
to act differently; and the probable consequence is, that, so far 
from bringing them an augmentation of income, their present pro- 
ceeding will tend to curtail it in no small degree, when a perma- 
nent settlement comes to be made between them and the nation. 





LORD MELBOURNE AND THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGISTRATES. 
WE have often had occasion to notice the singular deficiency of 
common seNse and common humanity which characterizes many of 
the decisions of the Metropolitan Magistrates. So far from being 





We think that there is no great use in confusing the subject in this 





discreet guardians of public morals, these gentlemen seem to dej 
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}in taking the most certain weans of augmenting the num- 
ber of thieves and disorderlies—just as if they were fearful of 
their own occupation being rendered useless by the rapid improve- 
ment of the lower classes in virtue. In justification of this re- 
mark, we will quotaa few decisions which have lately been given 
at our Polive- offices. 

A little apprentice boy was charged by his master with having 
lingered on an errand—the urchin, in fact, had been tempted to 
gaze too long on the wonders of Bartlemy Fair. The Magistrate 
sent the child éo gaol for a week, as a punishment for this heinous 
offence. He ought to have told his master to diet him on bread 
and water for a couple of days; and not have sent him into one of 
those porches of perdition a Metropolitan prison. 

Three youngsters, a girl and two boys, were all committed to 
gaol, to take their trial at the Westminster Sessions, for stealing 
some old wood out of St. James's Park, the property of his Ma- 
jesty, and worth ¢wopence. By the time they have been in prison 
afew months, they will have learnt better than to confine them- 
selves to twopenny depredations, 

A country lad, “ of very decent appéarance,” having no sleep- 
ing place, and no money to procure one, had the assurance a few 
nights since to sleep upon a heap of rubbish in a piece of waste 
ground in the neighbourhood of Pimlico. For this crime he was 
taken into custody by the Police, and sentenced to fourteen days’ 
confinement in the House of Correction. 

A poor girl was actually committed to gaol the other day for 
begging; although the Policeman who brought her before the 
Magistrate on this charge, declared that he did mot hear her beg, 
and she produced some pencils and matches which she was endea- 
vouring to sell. Certainly this might have been merely a covert 
mode of begging: but was it humane or decent in the Magis- 
trate to strain the law against the poor creature? As we before 
said, there was no direct evidence that she had begged at all. 

Now it is plain, that the course which our Magistrates are pur- 
suing is not such as to render the laws respected. Punishment 
should be proportioned to the crime, otherwise the hall of justice 
is converted into a despot’s den. We are wearied with selecting 
individual cases of magisterial wantonness and folly, for public 
censure. Nothing seems to be gained by such a course, for these 
cases are not thereby diminished in number. What then is to be 
done? We must go to the higher authorities—we must make 
Lord Metsournz, the Home Secretary, aware of the responsi- 
bility which rests upon him to look after the administration of jus- 
tice by the Magistrates. We trust that, in the next session 
of Parliament, this plan will be adopted,—that no decision of the 
Magistrates which calls for animadversion will be overlooked, 
but that Lord Mezsourne or Mr. Lams will be immedi- 
ately called to account for the delinquencies of their subalterns, 
as if they were their own. Greater caution would then be ob- 
served in the selection of men to fill the chairs of the different 
Police-offices ; and decency and humanity would not be outraged 
as they now are by daily exhibitions of Magisterial ignorance and 
hard-heartedness. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND. 
A case of peculiar hardship, which was exposed at the Thames 
Police-office on Thursday, illustrates the cruelty and immoral ten- 
dency of the law which refuses to recognize marriages celebrated 
according to the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church in England ; 
and enforces more strongly than the most powerful eloquence the 
necessity for its repeal. We follow the report of the Times. 

Mr. James Sergeant, the Assistant Overseer of St. Paul’s, Shadwell, applied 
to Mr. Broderip for a warrant of bastardy to apprehend Michael Sullivan, in 
order that he might be compelled to indemnify the parish in the event of the 
birth of a child, of which a very decent and pretty young Irishwoman, named 
Elfen Cavanagh, was then pregnant. 

Mr. Sergeant said the circumstances of the case were rather peculiar. The young 
woman who stood by his side was married to Sullivan according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic chui-i, at Virginia Street Chapel, on the 18th of February 
last ; but on the wedding-night, the fellow beat her severely ; and after living 
with her for three months, during which time she experienced very bad treat- 
ment from him, he basely deserted her, and had since married another woman, 
in the forms of the Protestant religion, at Stepney Church. He understood that 
Sullivan was about to leave this country for New York ; and to prevent the in- 
fant becoming chargeable to the Parish, he wished to obtain a warrant of 
bastardy. 

The young woman, who appeared overwhelmed with grief, became greatly 
affected on the Overseer using the offensive term. 

Mr, Sergeant said, he knew it was a painful thing for the young woman, 
whose character was irreproachable ; but the Parish had no other resource. 

Mr. Broderip assured the girl, that she had committed no moral offence. 
Though the law declared the marriage to be null and void, it was in the eye of God 
a@ just and binding contract ; and her character was not at all affected. He was 
sorry to see such an excellent young woman in this situation. He did really 
hope that the Legislature would do something to put the law on a different foot- 
ing. The injury it frequently caused was dreadful. In this case, the — 
of an innocent girl had been ruined, and her child must be declared a bastar 

Ellen Cavanagh said, if she had not believed the marriage was binding, she 
would not have married Sullivan ; and handed in a certificate from the Catholic 
Priest, to show that it was not solemnized clandestinely, but in the presence of 
witnesses. The document was read as follows—‘ It appears by the Hs ge of 
marriages kept at Virginia Street Chapel, that Michael Sullivan and Ellen 
Cavanagh were married on the 18th day of February 1833, by the Rev. R. Hor- 
rabin, M.A., P. This marriage was celebrated inthe presence of John Dane, 
M. White, and Ann Cavatngh. Extracted from the Matrimonial Register, 
this 19th day of September 1833, Catholic Chapel, Virginia Street, Wellclose 
Squere, by me R. Horrabin.” 

r. Broderip said, that it was impossible to charge Sullivan with bigamy. 
Mr. Symons, the Chief Clerk—“ That is certainly the case; she can only 
#wear the child to Sullivan.” 

. The: young- woman burst into tears, and said she had left a good place for the 

purpose of marrying Sullivan. 








Mr. Broderip said he pitied her most sincerely, and he was sorry. he could not 
make Sullivan support her. : 

The only pretence for continuing so disgraceful a law upon the 
Statute-book, is the plea of the vested interests of the Established 
Chureh ; which, in this view, would seem to be supported for the 
benefit of the Clergy rather than the promotion of religion and 


morality. There is no validity in a marriage in England and , 


Wales according to the forms of the Romish Church, although 
both parties be Roman Catholics, unless it is celebrated over 
again according to the forms of the Protestant Church. It was 
suggested that the Catholic Priests should direct the parties whom 
they married to have the marriage solemnized—the term is ironical 
in this case—in a Protestant church. We suppose they do so. 
But what a mockery of the forms of religion it is, to go through a 
ceremony, the parties to which, as in the instance of Roman Ca- 
tholics remarried and Dissenters married by the Established 
Clergy, utterly renounce that faith by which they attest their 
vows of fidelity to each other! Can we wonder at or censure those 
Catholics who conscientiously refuse to submit to such an idle 
ceremony? Yet we brand the issue of such a marriage with bas- 
tardy, and leave the wife without legal claim upon the support and 
= of her husband while he lives, or his property when 
e dies. 

Marriage is to all legal intents a civil contract, and ought to be 
recognized as such by the law. Religious ceremonials, of what- 
ever creed, only superadd to the moral and legal obligation a sacred 
rite; they do not change its nature as a legal act. That mar- 
riages have not been so considered, we owe to the connexion of 
Church and State. The fees of the Parsons and the support of 
the Bishops have more weight with Government than the feelings 
of a majority of the community, Butifthe Parsons must have 
their fees, rather let them have them without performing the cere- 
monial mummery of remarrying, than render that nev -ssary to the 
validity of marriage. 





THE COLONEL AND THE COACHMAN. 


“Our of sight, out of mind,” is a proverb the truth of which is 
manifested by our daily experience. However distinguished a man 
may have been in his day, it is astonishing to perceive how soon 
he fades from the memory, if perchance for a few months the glare 
of notoriety has ceased to fall upon him. Thus it has been with 
the gallant Colonel SinrHorrr. A twelvemonth ago, who so re- 
markable as he? His name was in every man’s mouth; it was 
impossible to take up a newspaper, or read a Parliamentary de- 
bate, without being crossed by the apparition of the Member for 
Lincoln. Every one must remember, to his honour, the noble stand 
which he made against popular encroachments and the nefarious 
Bill of Reform. He budged not an inch—he was firm and im- 
movable in his position, and scouted the very idea of Reform. 
Ridicule, which appals the stoutest hearts, appalled not him. 
Laughter and jeers fell powerless upon him. 
‘* Bar, benches, gallery, in convulsions hurled, 
He stood unmoved amidst a bursting world.” 

We have been led to pay this tribute to the memory of Colonel 
Sisruorpg, by observing in the reports of the proceedings of the 
Marlborough Street Police-office, that he has again stepped forth 
into public life. The arena for his display, it must be confessed, 
was but an ignoble one: still we recognize in the conduct and 
observations of the Colonel the same undaunted spirit of resist- 
ance to the insolence of low-bred men, which characterized his 
Parliamentary career,—though, as if fated to meet with continual 
rebuffs, his efforts were as unavailing in Marlborough Street as in 
St. Stephen's. We blush to say it, the Colonel was treated by the 
Magistrate with no more consideration than if he had been a shoe- 
maker or aweaver. The following is the report to which we allude. 

“Colonel Sibthorpe brought a hackney-coachman before Mr. Dyer, on a 
charge of having obstructed the passage of his cabriolet in Pall Mall. The sub- 
stance of the charge was, that the defendant had laid hold of his horse’s head, 
and stopped him as he was driving towards Warren’s Hotel in Bond Street. 
The defendant, refusing to release the animal when desired to do so, complain- 
ant gave him into the custody of a Policeman, who had been attracted to the 
spot by the occurrence. The defendant, in reply, made the following statement. 
He was coming with his coach out of the Haymarket towards Pall Mall, at the 
speed of about three miles an hour; when he met the gallant Colonel in his 
cabriolet, who, on passing him, struck him with his whip across the face. Not 
choosing tobe horsewhipped tamely, especially as he was on his right side of the 
road, he jumped down and stopped the complainant’s horse, demanding the name 
and the address of the person who struck him. Instead of obtaining it, the 
Colonel chose to give him into the custody of a Policeman; who exhibited no 
reluctance to take the charge, although he was the aggrieved party. The gal- 
lant Colonel said, the conduct of hackney-coach and cab drivers was generally 
of the most insolent description ; but having failed to convince the Magistrate 
that in this particular instance the defendant had been at all in fault, the com- 
plaint was dismissed.” 

We are indeed arrived at a fine state of things in England, 
when a Colonel, who drives a cab, may not give a poor miserable 
devil of a hackney-coachman a cut across the face, without being 
called to account for it by the vulgar creature. But this is the 
consequence of the Reform Bill. Colonel SinrHorpPE might well 
say that the “conduct of the hackney-coach and cab drivers was 
of the most insolent description.” They will no longer permit the 
magnates of the land to honour them with aristocratic stripes. 

Undaunted, however, as heretofore, we hope that Colonel S1s- 
THORPE Will persist in his new method of restraining the demo- 
cratic spirit, now so prevalent. As he can expect no assistance in 
the undertaking from the Marlborough Street Magistrates, we 
recommend him to try another district. Perhaps Sir Peter 
Lavurtg, or Mr. GreGorte, or some other sages of the bench, will 
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evince a better understanding of the motives which induee the 
Colonel to lay about him. We can promise him that his future 
exertions in this line shall not go unnoticed, or be suffered to lie 
hid amidst the rubbish of Police examinations. 





ROYAL SHOPKEEPERS. 


Sows of the shopkeepers in Regent Street have been proceeded 
against by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, under an 


architectural “act of uniformity,” for having the King’s arms | ¢,. instance; but in the detection of the fraud, the forfeiture of the 


placed over their shops, above the line of the cornice, to the detri- 
ment of the symmetry of the line of street. 
the Herald states that there are many who hoist the Royal arms 
who have no claim tothe honour of such distinction. 

We have often marvelled at the number of tradesmen who 
boasted in gold letters or the hieroglyphics of heraldry of serving 
Royalty, and at the pride of the shopkeepers in thus blazoning 
forth their regal customers. No one surely steps into a shop hav- 
ing the King’s arms over the door, in preference to one not so 
ornamented. Therefore it can liardly be with a view to increase 
their custom that they do this. It must be with a notion of the 
importance it gives to their pretensions. to superiority. Mr. 
BrntLey tock some pains, we dare say, to get himself appointed 
Publisher to the King, since he announced his attainment of the 
honour by paragraphs in the newspapers. As nobody had ever 
suspected W1ixL1amM the Fourth of being an author, the appoint- 
ment of the King’s Publisher sounded as strange as would that of 
“ Breechesmaker to the Queen.” Yet the maker of leather inex- 
pressibles to the Queen's grooms might with equal propriety have 
so styled himself. ; 

The abuse of the epithet “ Royal” in announcing any new sight 
or inven‘ion, and the frequent repetition of the phrase “By his 
Majesty's Royal Letters Patent”—as often used without as with 
authority—have become quite sickening. The term “ National 
is now in vogue; and it also is prostituted. All this is absurd ; 
for, as the distinction of serving the King is obtained through in- 
terest merely, and the patent is bought by money, neither of ne- 
cessity implies the superiority of the commodities to be disposed of. 

We would suggest a new and perhaps a more rational device. 
Let the tradesman cull from his ledger the names of all his noble 
and right honourable customers, and have them inscribed in gold 
letters on a board in his shop, like the benefactions in churches 
—only without the amount of their debts. This would be turning 
to account the names of those of his “ honourable” debtors who 
never pay their bills; and the longest list of noble customers 
would be most attractive to those who ape the aristocracy. Be- 
sides, so many titled customers would imply that the shopkeeper 
gave long credit. The more refined among the tradesmen might 
keep an album, to receive the autographs of their distinguished 
customers. 





ADULTERATION—SLOE-LEAVES OR TEA? 


Tue seizure by the Excise of the stock of Mr. Hea, the 
patentee of the “‘ Prepared British Leaf,” with the subsequent ap- 
plication to the Lord Mayor for an information against the manu- 
facturer, seems like arresting a man first and taking out a writ 
afterwards. We do not see how the law should convert into an 
offence the manufacturing of an article openly described and sold 
for what it is, because the substitute may be used as an adultera- 
tion. As well might the sale of Hunt's Roasted Corn be pro- 
hibited, on the ground of its being a cheap substitute for coffee ; 
or Succory, which is sold for the avowed purpose of mixing with 
that beverage. Dr. SoLaNpER’s English Tea was never proscribed 
by the Excise. Stramonium is openly sold as a smoking-mixture, 
instead of tobacco; and we have Eye-snuff among other provoca- 
tives of sternutation. It is obvious, that none but an arbitrary 
law can prevent the sale of the Prepared British Leaf as such, 
The act under which the proceeding is taken evidently prohibits 
mock-tea, to prevent fraud on the Excise and imposition on the 
public by its being mixed with or sold as tea. The adulterator is 
the guilty person, not the manufacturer or open vendor of the 
article employed by him. o 
Adulteration is one of the most extensive as well as pernicious 
practices of English tradesmen. Pay what price you will for an 
article, you can scarcely get it genuine. The system is so uni- 
versal, that. we really believe some stupid people would adultcrate 
from mere habit, without first balancing the gain of profit against 
the loss of credit. High prices are not always security against 
adulteration. Certain it is, that the practice is not limited to the 
vendors of cheap articles ; though, of course, it is more extensive 
in high-priced commodities sold at a low rate. To get business, a 
retail trader sells cheap: he first buys damaged goods to mix 
with the sound, then he adulterates with foreign substances. 
The dealer in higher-priced articles finds his sales diminish ; and 
to make amends, he adulterates in a less degree, but without re- 
ducing his price; which maintains his credit until the fraud is 
detected. The grocers cry out against the cheap tea-dealers; but 
they do not the less adulterate. We fear they still convert black 
tea into green by means of yellow ochre; or mix sound tea with 
damaged, or good with that of an inferior quality. That some of 
the necessaries of life are scarcely to be had free from adulteration, 
we all know from experience. Bread and Beer, for instance. Who 
that ever tastes genuine beer, home-brewed from malt and hops, 
can reeognize its flavour in the drugged compounds of the great 
breweries and the small beer-shops? If a man were to set up as 
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a baker of genuine bread, or a brewer of genuine beer, he would 
hardly succeed ; for no one would believe him. Where is genuine 
Cognae, or the spirit of juniper, or the juice of Portugal grapes to 
be tasted? Not in the brandy, gin, and port, that is sold by even 
respectable wine-merchants. Accum’s famous “Death in the 
Pot” was a bugbear only in its exaggeration of the pernicious 


' effects of adulteration, not in its statement of facts. 


What then isthe remedy? Not in the prohibition of the article 
employed in adulteration ; that is impossible,—in the case of milk 


adulterated article, and the punishment ofthe offender. How is 
the fraud to be detected, it is asked? We answer thus. Let 
chemical examiners be appointed in London and the principal 
country towns, to whom any person may at all times bring an 
article to be submitted to the proper chemical tests, upon payment 
of a deposit, to prevent frivolous or groundless applications. The 
examiner's certificate to be a sufficient authority for & magistrate 
to issue his warrant to search and seize the adulterated article, and 
to inflict a fine upon the fraudulent vendor. The complaining 
party to be reimbursed, and the test-fees to be paid out of the fine. 
The only difficulty would be in tracing the offence to the guilty 
party ; the retailer might charge it upon the wholesale dealer, and 
vice versa. The aggrieved party would apply for redress against 
the vendor; and the onus would rest with him to prove his inno- 
cence. This might seem difficult. But be it remembered, that he is 
generally pretty well acquainted with the quality of the article he 
deals in, or at least sufficiently to enable him to form a suspicion 
of adulteration ; and the honest retailer might protect himself by 
application, in the first instance, to the Test-office, or at any rate 
might place himself ina condition to prove his innocence. The 
existence of such facilities of detection, would soon diminish the 
practice, or put a stop to it altogether, in articles of food and of 
general consumption at least. 





THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


Tue Norwich Festival is the finest exhibition of its kind that Eng- 
land can boast: and it would puzzle us to tell how this happens. 
Placed in a corner of the kingdom—dirty, crooked, old-fashioned 
Norwich, is never heard of or known to exist, except when dragged 
into infamous notoriety by its corrupt electors, or held up to more 
honourable notice for its unrivalled Triennial Festival. We be- 
lieve thx electors and chorus-singers are kept there in a constant 
state of (Mining; each class being always ready for a contest or a 
music meeting. 

The return of the Norwich Festival is subject to the decision of 
the Governors of its noble Infirmary ; and this, in the early part of 
the present year, had been unfavourable to its repetition : at a sub 
sequent meeting this determination was reversed,—owing prin 
cipally to the active exertions of some spirited amateurs ; and the 
note of preparation was sounded. And while, on the one hand, 
the managers were determined that in no respect should the high 
reputation of the meeting suffer, so, on the other, they frankl 
placed before all the principal professors, vocal and instrumental, 
whom they had been accustomed to engage, the peculiar circum 
stances under which the undertaking was hazarded. The follow- 
ing is an extract from their cireular— 

“You will regret to learn that a very strong opposition was manifested to the 
decision of the Saeed, and that there are strong indications of hostility in 
quarters where we used to meet with cordial support. Thus situated, and con- 
sidering the general stagnation of trade, the decline of our city’s manufactures, 
and the depressed situation of the agriculturists, the Committee have little hope 
of any surplus receipt which may benefit the Hospital. But they are unwilling 
that a meeting which has, deservedly, attained the highest musical celebrity, 
should be allowed to sink without an effort: and this effort the lovers of music 
in this city and county are welleg to make ; trusting that, in the circumstances 
in which the Festival is now undertaken, it will not be regarded as an unrea- 
sonuble proposal that some reduction should take place in the terms which the 
vocal and instrumental performers have been accustomed to receive here, es 
cially when the large number of London professors usually engaged (which at 
the fast Festival was nearly seventy ) is taken into account.” 

The reduction proposed to the principal wind instruments, as 
appears by a letter from one of them in the last Harmonicon, was 
one fifth—or five guineas from twenty-five. To this reduction they 
all refused to accede ; and the Norwich Festival has been held 
without NicHoLson, WILLMAN, MAcKINTOsH, PLATT, or HARPER. 
All the principal stringed instruments were at their posts: in the 
list of Violins, we observed F. Cramer, Mountain, C. REEVE, 
Tuomas, Day, BLacrove, SrtyMour, Venua, W. CRAMER, 
Warkins, Loner, and Assotr; Violaa—Waestarr, Pigort, 
Davis, CaLkin, Perry, and STaANssuRY; Violoncellos—Linp- 
LEY, Croucnu, Bonner, Lucas, Brooks, BINFIELD, and Pain- 

Lips; and Double Basses—Dragconerti, C. Smart, FLowegr, J. 
Taytor, Cusirr, and Humsie. The principal wind instru- 
ments were sustained by Carp, Mautscu, WiLL1AMs, TUCKWELL, 
Denman, TuLty, DaNniEeLL, C. TuLiy, Distin, and Irwin. 

We have gone into this detail in consequence of some foolish re- 
ports and more foolish paragraphs which have found their way into 
certain newspapers and other journals. It is no concern of ours whe- 
ther the persons first applied to did right or wrong in refusing the 
engagements offered to them; our duty is simply to state the 
facts which led to their absence. These we have been at some 
pains to ascertain; and all who take any interest in the affair 
may now judge for themselves between the parties. We venture 
to think, that the angry paragraphs we allude to might as well 





have been spared: but as the parties have thought fit to bring 
the subject into discussion, we have, once for all, detailed the 
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facts ; and willingly dismiss it, for one of more interest and im- 
portance. 


ee total strength of the Band was 375; and it was thus di- 
vided— 








Vi0liNS.....++00reeeeeeeeMevee 40 Principal Singers............. 10 
TREE éskcontsdenecece pasesese IO | NR 
Violoncellos.................. 10 Wi vedic sebitessonctisccosvseves 45 
Double Basses........ ‘ Tenors......... ‘ - 60 
Flutes.......... AIGES oo .s0000 evoreoevecersevaces 65 
Oboes....... —. 
Clarinets .... 256 
PE cicrcscevccsesicosoes 

BEUca seeds dcnsncdccvestnccs 

“Trumpets 

Trombones ........sssscese0s 6 

Serpents. ...ce-ccecsereseceeee 2 

PCR 6 iis cesgcedesdeeecreives 2 

Organ ...+6- © weeseesecesdecs 1 
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The relative strength of the Instrumental Band was very well 
adjusted ; that of the Vocal not so well--the Basses should have 
numbered 70, and the Altos 50. Of the former voice we never 
yet heard a redundancy ; and whenever the due proportions of an 
orchestra are not preserved, its combined effect is in so far im- 
paired. The ample dimensions of the hall in which the Festival 
is held are best attested by the fact that this immense Band is not 
at all too large for it. The choral effects are magnificent, but not 
overpowering: there is abundant space for the sound to expand 
itself in the lofty aisles and magnificent dimensions of this noble 
building.* The orchestra is constructed with consummate skill: 
the conductor sees and is seen by every performer; and hence, 
his troops, if (as in this case) well disciplined, are controlled or 
impelled with perfect ease and certainty: and the elevation of 
each successive platform is suflicient to exhibit its occupants to 
the full view of the audience, while each of them has room for 
action. These points are the more worthy of notice, as they are 
often neglected, and the power of a band thereby partially weak- 
ened. At Gloucester, for instance, a herd of chorus-singers was 
placed on a platform like sheep in a fold: at York, the Basses and 
Tenors were placed up the side-aisles, completely out of view of 
the audience; and the relative proportions of the voices, which 
seemed correct enough on paper, were thus in reality destroyed. 

The selection at this Festival was of the same lofty character as 
the former Norwich meetings have always discovered. Others 
have been content to follow, but this has always aspired to lead: 
for there is scarcely a single festival in the kingdom which has 
not drawn part of its resources hence,—a fact of itself sufficient 
to establish its claim to supremacy. 

The first morning's scheme comprised Sponr’s Last Judgment, 
with a miscellaneous act. This unrivalled composition was now per- 
formed entire for the first time; and, of course, its effect immensely 
increased. There are some works which will not bear mutilation, 
and we are now satisfied that Sponr’s Last Judgment is one of 
them. Like the Messiah, the Dettingen Te Deum, or Mozart's 
Requiem, it is a work so finely conceived, so admirably fitted 
together, and every movement is so dependent for its effect upon 
what precedes and follows it, that to take out any part, is to remove 
a column from a Grecian temple or a statue from a niche. And the 

climax is complete: each portion exceeds in interest that which 
went before it; the combined influences of melody and harmony 
become stronger and stronger, and the excitement is progressively 
increased to the end. The parts omitted in all former performances 
were, the Sinfonia, which begins the Second Act, the scena “ Thus 
saith the Lord,” and the Chorus “If with your whole hearts.” The 
Second Actis, in fact, one complete scene, admitting neither of pause, 
break, nor omission; and is beyond all doubt one of the most ori- 
ginal and powerful emanations of genius that any age or country 
has produced: and we make no reservation or exception in naming 
the performance of this oratorio, by such a band, as_ the strongest 
musical excitement we ever received. 

The selection of this morning consisted chiefly of songs; we 
presume, to make up for the absence of them from SpHor’s Ora- 
torio. Of these, some were wholly ineffective, from different causes, 
and had better have been omitted. The “ Benedictus,” from Mo- 
zArRts Thirteenth Mass, sung by Miss Bruce; and a “ Sancta 
Maria,” by Novetto, sung by Matispran. Horncasrt ce intro- 
duced a delightful air of HAanpEL—“ God my king ;” we know not 
whence derived, but in the author's happiest style. 

We have often remonstrated against the folly of repeating the 
Messiah at every festival in the kingdom; a practice which has 
been justified by an affected respect for the talents of its author, 
but which, in fact, has resulted from the inertness of singers and 
conductors. They cling to this oratorio, because it exempts them 
from the toil of learning something new, and the bore of a re- 
hearsal. A true reverence for Hanprt would be manifested in 
the effort to produce all his great works in succession, and not in 
the eternal repetition of the same, like a tune on a barrel-organ. 
At this Festival, the Messiah was, for the first time, omitted ; and 
the consequence was, that we never had more enjoyment of its 
great author's works. The absence of this oratorio from the scheme 
left room for his other compositions, The selection from Israel in 
Egypt (the most stupendous monument of his genius) was very 
ample, embracing almost every double chorus in the oratorio. As 
a display of simple grandeur, nothing could be more perfect than 
the performance of these choruses at Norwich. The two choirs 
were accurately balanced, and each was sufficiently powerful to 

® St. Andrew's Hall is 134 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 63 feet high. 





ive them the desired effect. Into this selection a fine animating 

‘enor Song was judiciously introdiiced, in order to break the mo- 
notony of a continued succession of chortises, HaAnpxx's, no 
doubt it was, from internal evidence; but again we are unable 
to name the work whence it was taken. Last, and not least 
in the sum of enjoyment which we derived from this source, was 
Mauisran’s delightful performance of “ Farewell, ye limpid 
springs.” Whether from ignorance or design, this extraordinary 
creature's talents, on similar occasions, have been wasted on such 
songs as “OQ! hadI Jubal’s lyre,” and “ Praise the Lord,"—songs 
void of expression, and therefore, to such a singer, unprofitable as 
unsuited, MALisrANn sung this air in admirable taste; seeking 
her effects solely from expression, and throwing her whole soul 
into the character she was sustaining. We have not heard its 
power so finely developed, since the days of BrLLineton. Miss 
StepHensand Mrs. Knyverrsing the first movement delightfully ; 
all that belongs to submissive resignation they can express; but 
of the eye kindling with religious fervour, the look withdrawn from 
earth and fixed on heaven, the burst of enthusiasm which bespeaks 
the martyr, they have no conception. In MA.isran’s execution 
of the song, each part was perfect; every feeling was developed ; 
she felt, looked, and sung like the devoted and heroic daughter of 
Jephtha. 

Instead of the Messiah, Haypn’s Creation was performed, en- 
tire and unmutilated, on the Wednesday morning. Here again, 
mere indolence had occasioned the constant repetition of the First 
Act, and the total neglect of the Second and Third. Not that 
they are inferior to the first, but trouble was saved ; a much more 
important consideration than the permanent interest of a festival, 
or the wishes and wants of those who came to hear it: and, for 
this reason, years have now elapsed since the greatest monument 
of Haypn’s genius has been presented to the public. The Crea- 
tion, therefore, to the disgrace of those who affect to cater for the 
public, is a new work to the present generation. Oh, how fresh, 
how melodious, how captivating is every portion of it! It was 
here that Haypn first brought all his instrumental resources to 
bear upon a vocal work, and instructed future composers by such 
a combination of voices and instruments as none of his successors 
has surpassed. We observed, with satisfaction, that the text of 
NeEvkomwy’'s edition was adopted; which has removed, in a great 
degree, the only drawback to the enjoyment of this oratorio, by 
purging the original English version of the gross and insufferable 
nonsense by which it was disfigured, and which, to the disgrace of 
English singers, has been in constant use to this day. We never 
knew the real grandeur and beauty of this work until now; for it 
was eminently suited to the talents of the principal singers. 
Maxisran and De Meric, who would have failed in the Messiah, 
were here on familiar ground; the school of Germany is Dr 
Meric’s by birth, and Maxipran’s by adoption. Horncastir’s 
performance of “In native worth” was eminently successful, and 
the bass songs and concerted pieces were well sustained by 
Puitiips and E.Taytor. All this heightened the general effect, 
and left no weak point in the performance: but the novelty was 
the Band. The Creation never was, never could have been thus 
performed in England. Having been passed over at all the 
York Festivals, no orchestra approaching in number that of Nor- 
wich was ever engaged in its display; and such a demonstration 
of its power and beauty it would have rewarded any lover of 
music to have travelled across the kingdom to hear. 

Of the Friday’s morning performance, the date of our publica- 
tion forbids us to speak; and our notice of F. ScHNnEIpER’s 
Deluge must be derived from its rehearsal on the Monday: but 
a rehearsal in which every performer was present, and not whis- 
pering on carelessly hurrying through his part, will enable us to 
speak with confidence as to the character of the work and the 
style of its performance. Nothing could exhibit the advanced 
state of musical knowledge more than the correctness and certainty 
with which every singer and player appeared to go through this 
oratorio at the very first trial Every thing evinced the diligence, 
the accuracy, and the forethought necessary to the completion of 
such an undertaking. 

The story of the Deluge, as we have before remarked, is emi- 
nently favourable to the display of musical skill and science. It 
opens with an Introduction in E flat minor, of the most solemn 
character; leading into the first Solo, for a Bass voice, in which 
the denunciation of the Almighty’s judgment is given. A Chorus 
of Angels follows, without instruments, descriptive of the fear and 
reverence with which they listen to the doom of Man. The winds 
are then heard to roar, and the storm to rise; while the same voice 
describes the breaking up the fountains of the great deep. The 
waters roll on with increased fury; the strife and raging of the 
elements wax louder and louder ; and a Chorus of Fallen Angels 
exults over the destruction of the world. <A beautiful Quartet 
from the Angels, lamenting the desolation of ‘earth's smiling 
face,” succeeds :' and the heavenly choir begin the next Chorus by 
a hymn of intercession for guilty Man; while the cries of the 
sinking, and the exulting shouts of the Fallen Angels, heard first 
at intervals, at length combine. It will be seen that this (which, 
at the rehearsal in London, we erroneously imagined to be a 
double chorus) requires three distinct choirs. The first, which is 
highly devotional in character, and full of melody, is accompanied 
by the wind instruments only, and sustained by the principal 
singers; while the other choirs give to it and to each 
other a powerful and striking contrast. The first portion of the 
work is thus managed with consummate skill; for though full 
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of gloom and horror, it is never dull or monotonous. A beautiful 
strain of melody then breaks upon the ear, and the voices of the 
family of Noah come floating over the waters, rejoicing in their 
deliverance ; followed by a Quintet, in which the motivo of the 
princiyal Soprano is delightfully conspicuous, introducing the 
chorus “All just, all wise Creator.” Here the author has brought 
his well-known talent as a choral fuguist into full play. Each 
subject is bold, striking, and vocal; and they are combined and 
wrought up in a style worthy his high reputation. It is one of 
those Choruses which goes on exciting both singers and hearers 
to the very end, and in which learning is the appropriate hand- 
maid of genius. The Terzetto, “O'’er the mighty waters,” is a 
lovely composition,—quite in the school of Haypn; and, of course, 
marked by vocal beauty and skilful instrumentation. Another 
Terzetto, for female voices, describes the appearing of the “ Bow 
in the heavens:” to which succeeds a triple Chorus of Angels. 
The Treble Song, ‘On the dwellings of thy children,” presents 
the novel feature of un accompaniment by three Violoncellos. It 
was sung With a true feeling of its character and sentiment by 
MA.isran, and sweetly played by Linpiey, Crovcn, and Bon- 
nER. The concluding Chorus, ‘ Proclaim his pardoning love,” 
again displays the author's power in this style of composition, and 
forms a magnificent termination to this masterly work. We have 
already spoken of the performance in general terms, and space 
will not allow us toenter into detail. Let it suffice that the piece 
was judiciously cast, and admirably performed. The translation 
is by Mr. E. TayLor; and perhaps its best praise is to say that 
it discovers none of the marks of a translation: the measure of 
the English poetry evidently is that of the original, and the accent 
and emphasis are nowhere faulty. The Oratorio itself is most skil- 
fully laid out; the parts standing in strong contrast to each other, 
and the dramatic interest increasing to the end. It has not the 
bold originality of Spuor's Last Judgment, nor does it sound and 
explore so frequently the hidden depths of harmony. ScHNx1DER 
is of the school of Haypn—rich in accompaniment, elegant in 
melody, skilful in combination: SpHor is of no school—* none 
but himself can be his parallel:” but the Deluge is a work emi- 
nently entitled to sustain the proud elevation of the German 
school, and the best thanks of the musical world are due to those 
who have introduced it into this country. 

On the Evening Concerts we must be brief, although they pre- 
sent many points worthy of notice. One advantage, and a most 
powerful one it is, which results from giving every performance in 
the same room, is the presence of the Chorus in the orchestra. 
This gave us the Finale to Fidelio; the “Calm of the sea;" the 
Hunting and Drinking Choruses from the Seasons ; “ Serbati, O 
Dei custodi,” from Tito; “ Alziam gli evviva,” from Huryanthe ; 
and several other choruses of great beauty. Concert-bills are 
usually the records of the singers’ tastes, whether good or bad; 
being chiefly compiled at their dictation. MAaLiBran exhibited 
great variety of talent, mixed with some folly and caprice. Her 
choice and her execution of the scena in Der Fretschutz were evi- 
dences of good taste and great vocal power; but it was the only 
concert song in which she discovered either, her others being 
chosen from Pacin1, Mercapanre, and Horn. Ds Meric’s 
selection told us the style she loved, and the correct and faithful 
performance of her songs indicated her German training: she 
sung “ Adelaide,” ‘ Parto, ma tu ben mio,” and “ Su Griselda.” 
Miss Bruce sung “ Dove sono,” very respectably; but she was 
overweighted in the scena from Azor and Zemira. The Sinfonias 
and Overtures were judiciously chosen, and admirably played. 
BEETHOVEN in C minor was just the instrumental piece for such 
an orchestra; its large dimensions and magnificent combinations 
were fully developed by the mighty power of the band. The Sep- 
tetto of Neukomm was finely performed by the principal wind- 
instrument players; and DenmMAN and Disrt1n. signalized them- 
selves by their Concertos on the Bassoon and Trumpet. Der 
Beriot’s masterly playing was estimated by the audience as it 
deserved, and received, justly, the greatest share of applause. 

The success of the Norwich Festival has equalled the expecta- 
tions of its supporters, but has not been commensurate with its 
deserts. In addition to other causes which have operated against 
it, there is one of which we had no previous conception. It seems 
that in this city every thing is converted into a party affair. There 
are two factions constantly striving who shall outdo each other in 
the paltry strife for,local supremacy ; and whatever originates with 
one party, is sure of opposition from the other. Hence, we were 
told that hundreds attended the performances because they were 
supported by the Tories; and that scores of self-denying Whigs re- 
frained from an enjoyment they would have delighted to partici- 
pate in, from the same cause. This is, indeed, extracting poison 
instead of honey from the flower. And this wretched feeling, fit 
only for the rascally electors of this corrupt place, appeared to 
have extended itself into the aristocracy of the county. The 
Wovenousses and their friends were present; but the Coxgs, 
Ansons, and Keprpets (the Member for the County excepted), 
were absent.. These are facts we could hardly have believed, but 
for “ the sensible and true avouch of our own eyes.” 

To those who planned, supported, and carried through this Fes- 
tival, gratitude is eminently due. If we had desired to give any 
foreign artist a favourable impression of the taste of the English 
trees and the power and precision of an English band, we would 

ave placed him on Wednesday morning in St. Andrew's Hall— 
have bidden him listen to the performance of the Last Judgment, 
and remark the breathless attention with which it was heard, and 











the extraordinary sensation which certain portions of it produced. 
We have scarcely ever witnessed a similar effect on an audience 
by any dramatic exhibition, as by the Chorus “ Destroyed is Ba- 
bylon,” and the following Quartet. 

We have only to add our earnest hope, that a meeting which 
has done so much for good music, and which has operated so 
powerfully and beneficially on the public taste, may continue and 
prosper as it deserves. The extinction of the Norwich Festival 
would be felt as a national loss, 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue sight of the hoard that now encloses the Egyptian front of the old 
office of the Courier and the Ionic portico of the burnt Lyceum, prepa- 
ratory to their removal to make way for the new thoroughfare in continu. 
ation of Wellington Street, reminded us of other improvements, pro- 
jected and in progress, of which we had not taken cognizance ; and we set. 
out upon a survey of the doings of the architects inthe Metropolis. The 
tide was running down; so we stept into a boat, and were quickly 
landed at London Bridge. 

The new Hall for the Fishmongers Company was the first object 
that attracted our attention. The scaffolding—which, as a piece of 
elaborate intricacy, was a curiosity of itself—is only in part removed ; but 
enough of the building was visible to enable us to see that it is a very 
chaste edifice of Grecian Ionic. The end, orriver front, consisting of 
a pediment supported by columns on a basement of granite, ap- 
pears very elegant. ‘The front facing the road-way consists of a pro- 
jecting centre, with three-quarter columns and pilasters supporting a 
cornice surmounted by the Company's arms; and two wings finished with 
balustrades. The effect of the coat of arms in bold relief, with the blank 
spaces on each side of it, is more striking than pleasing ; and we fear it 
will be out of keeping with the quiet elegance of the rest of the build- 
ing. The two sea-horses in bas-relief on either side of the centre are 
in very good taste, and will not interfere with the general effect. Al- 
together, the design is very creditable to the young architect, Mr. Ro- 
BERTS ; it being his first commission. We think, however, that an 
edifice in so open and commanding a situation, and rising above and 
immediately beside a bridge of the grandest proportions, should have 
been more massive in its design, and of bolder projections. Its appear 
ance viewed from a distance we fear will be somewhat tame. 

The Goldsmiths’ new Hall, whose exterior is nearly completed, would 
have shown to better advantage on such a site, than in its present cone 
fined space ; where it can only be viewed (except from one point) by 
looking upwards almost from under its very walls. It is a compact 
oblong square building of two stories, ornamented with three-quarter 
columns and pilasters, not fluted, and having Corinthian capitals sup- 
porting a massive cornice. The dressings of the windows are 
not only bold, but positively heavy. The centre of the principal 
front, facing the Post-oflice, is ornamented between the columns with 
trophies of armorial bearings, in bas-relief. The ceilings of the prin- 
cipal apartments appear, as we got a peep at them through the un- 
glazed windows, to be richly ornamented in compartments. | Some of 
the windows of the dining-hall, and of those of the Fishmongers? 
also will be of stained glass. The Goldsmiths’ Hall is altogether in 
keeping with its civic character ; and whatever minor objections its de- 
tails may be open to, itis any rate neither mean nor insipid. It is de- 
signed by Mr. Harpwicke ; who is likewise the architect of the City 
Club-house, in Broad Street, which, though plainer, is somewhat simi- 
lar in style and character. 

Crossing London Bridge from Fishmongers’ Hall, a huge heap of 
building meets the eye, its flat front stuck full of windows, and its 
two wings crowned with unsightly oval domes of lead, looking like two 
enormous dish-covers. It was intended for a tavern, The Ladye 
Chapel, now completed, proves to be a great ornament to St. Saviour’s 
Church; the end view of which, through the open space in High Street, 
Southwark, is highly picturesque. The chancel and transepts with 
the chapel being now entirely restored, in appropriate taste, it only re- 
mains to rebuild the nave, and its side-aisles. This part of the church 
is now in a State of utter ruin, and open to the weather. When this 
necessary restoration shall have been completed, the church of St. 
Mary Overy will be one of the handsomest Gothic structures in the 
country. ‘The west side of the High Street, Southwark, as far as the 
Town Hall, is nearly rebuilt, and most of the houses inhabited. On 
the other side, the waste ground between St. Thomas’s Hospital and 
the new approach from the Bridge Road to Tooley Street, is enclosed 
by an iron palisade, with gates and lodges. In what way it will be ap- 
propriated by the Hospital, is not, we believe, determined on. ‘The old 
building itself stands inneed of repair; and as the Hospital funds are 
flourishing, we may expect a handsome addition to it. 

The Old Bridge has now almost entirely disappeared: two arches on 
the City side alone remain. These might form a pier, and thus be tke 
means of drawing some of the passengers down Fish Street Hill, which 
is now almost deserted. The main stream of traffic being diverted 
from this its ancient channel, it has become a mere back-water. The 
approach to the Bridge from Gracechurch Street, by a sharp turning, 
is very badly arranged, and mars the imposing effect of the New Bridge. 
The new thoroughfare direct from the Bridge to the Mansionhouse is 
very much needed, and will be a great improvement. They have 
pulled down nearly all the houses that stood in the way; and we sup- 
pose therefore that the new street will be proceeded with forthwith. 
The new ranges of building are neat, but on rather a small scale; and. 
seem more suitable for a provincial town than a wealthy metropolis like 
London. They are of yellow brick, with stone or stucco dressings. 
Crooked Lane is metamorphosed into a straight alley, so narrow that 
the inhabitants of the houses opposite might shake hands out of the 
windows. This ought not to have been in the present day. A cross 
street opens a good view of the Monument. he aspect of the whole 
of this part of the Bridge approaches is unsatisfactory. It looks alto~ 
gether like a botched business—a piece of jobbery. : 

We observed another Wellington Street leading to London Bridge. 
Had the City no patriotic Mayor or citizen to boast of, whose name 
might have been given to the principal approach to the new Bridge? 
The noble pedestals that flank the ascents to the Bridge from the river, 
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feally want bronze colossal statues upon them; which would have an 
imposing effect. Warrnman deserves to be placed on one. The neat 
granite obelisk erected in Farringdon Street to his memory, is a modest 
testimonial to his worth, and its site opposite his house is appropriate ; 
but as the City can a of few rte. Mayors, we think they might 
with all their wealth do more honour to WarrHMAN. We dare say, 
however, that the Corporation will prefer to flatter royalty and the 
nobility of title. Most of the Aldermen are rank tufthunters. 

The intended thoroughfare to Clerkenwell, in continuation of Far- 
ringdon Street, is not yet commenced, The houses which fell down, 
the other day, in that sink of filth and foul air Saffron Hill, have made 
a beginning, which should be taken as a hint to be followed up. We 
should not be surprised, however, if they were hastily built up again, 
in order to secure a compensation-premium when the new street is 
determined upon. The opening in Newgate Street, which shows the 
new Hall of Christ’s Hospital, is still boarded up. But it is intended 
to have entrance-gates and lodges, with a palisade. This improvement 
will be a great ornament to Newgate Street. The brick building at 
right angles with the hall, and the new grammar schools (the latter es- 
pecially) are in good old English taste. 

. There are two new ranges of Chambers erected in the Temple; one 
of _— Grecian architecture, facing the garden, the other in Gothic 
style, near the hall, and facing Inner Temple Lane. On the west side 
of St. Dunstan’s new Church in Fleet Street, they are digging a foun- 
dation for offices for the Law Life Assurance Society. We hope 
the new building will be worthy of its opposite neighbour, Hoare’s 
Banking-house,—one of the most chaste and elegant edifices in London. 
The shapeless shoulders of the new Church, and its bald and heavy 
tower, are no ornament to the street. The lantern is a redeeming 
piece of elegance, which shows well at adistance ; butits very lightness 
makes the tower look more heavy. 

The new wing to the river front of Somerset House is now nearly 
finished, and the design of the facade at length looks complete. The 
open colonnade resting upon an arch—a most anomalous idea—is seen 
through the gateway of King’s College. 

The new English Opera-house will front the new street from the 
Strand ‘opposite Wellington Street; and we hope it will now be 
commenced. Its posterior front will, we suppose, abut upon Burleigh 
Street, opposite to the neat Gothic church there. 

The street leading to Hungerford Market is not yet completed. 
The market attracts crowds of visitors, and excites general admiration. 
It is only too airy. It is feared that the thorough-draught from the 
river will be unbearable in the winter. The landing-place from the 
river is very commodious, and always kept clean; which makes it a 
desirable place to take water from. 

The great WiILKrns jobis, it seems, actually in course of perpetration 
at Charing Cross! We keep our eye upon Lord Duncannon, and 
shall take leave to compare notes with him when the House of Com- 
mons meets again: in the mean time, we merely remind our readers of 
the shufiling palaver that passed on the subject towards the close of the 
last session. It is now said, that the east wing of the building is to be 
erected first, to receive the National Pictures. The nation in this 
—, is atthe mercy of Mr. Witxtns. We can only hope that the 

uilding will not be an eyesore. There is to be a central portico, 
which will partly eclipse the view of that of St. Martin’s Church from 
Pall Mall; after what Mr. Wivxrns has said, it should eclipse it in 
elegance also. Over the portico will be a dome, and smaller domes 
will crown the ends of the building. Each wing will be pierced with 
an archway; but whether the openings will be partly screened by 
columns, we do not know. The King has seen the model; but we 
dare say it will be kept from the prying eyes of the Public. When the 
building is erected it will be too late to criticize. They managed these 
things betterin Athens. When the figures that adorned the pediments 
of the Parthenon were to be sculptured, Purpras and his pupil Atca- 
MENES were rivals in modelling a figure of Minerva. The productions 
of the mighty master and his pupil were publicly exhibited. On a 
near View level with the eye, the statue by A LCAMENES was preferred : 
Purpras had carved the features of his goddess so as they should be 
seen in proper relief and due proportions when placed on the pediment ; 
ALCAMENEs, to be viewed on a level with the eye. The Athenians 
did not pronounce their final judgment, however, without seeing the 
two statues from their place on the pediment; and in this view that of 
Purpras was preferred. We cannof, in the case of a building, have 
the same opportunity of judging of the merits of rival designs; so the 
public are kindly spared the perplexity and danger of coming to a wrong 
decision, by being left out of the matter altogether. Enough for them 
that they pay. 

The open space in front of the Mews is boarded up, previous to the 
laying out of the ground as a garden; but what design, if any, is yet 
determined upon, we cannot learn. 

The exterior of the new Westminster Hospital is completed, and 
yp pey- a handsome appearance. The design is by Messrs. Inwoop. 

t is a Gothic building; the entrance front, facing Dean’s Yard, has a 
portico of three arches, and a light and elegant oriel window above ; 
the angles of the building are also enriched in a similar manner; and 
the walls are battlemented. It completely screens one side of the 
Mews recently erected for the convenience of the Members of both 
Houses, and never used for that purpose. 

The Sessions-house, which adjoins the Hospital, looks more out of 
character and uglier thanever. It might be Gothicised at no great ex- 
pense, and be made highly ornamental. Buttresses might be placed 
at the angles of the projecting sides, supporting flying buttresses uniting 
in the centre of the roof in a pinnacle or lantern; the circular-headed 
windows be carried up to a point, and the square ones enriched with 
Gothic dressings. The octagonal form of the central building and its 
Tow roof offer great facilities for such a metamorphosis. It would 
almost be preferable to removing it. The grand thoroughfare to sweep 
from this point and unite with Grosvenor Place, forming a segment of a 
circle, as projected by Mr. BARDWELL, would be an immense improve- 
ment. The Westminster Hospital might form part of the line of 
street. The new Barracks adjoining the Birdcage Walk would inter- 
fere with that part of Mr. Baxpwett’s plan which has reference to 
the Park, but not with the main street. The Barrack is a handsome 
structure, much more like a mansion than the scrubby brick building 
in the corner of the Park near James Street. 









The new lodge and entrance to the Park is a handsome improvement, 
It is considerably to the south of the old gateway leading to Pimlico, in 
order. to make room for the extension of the wings of the new Palace, 
These consist of a basement story only, for kitchens and servants’ 
offices ; and extend about 150 feet on each side. They will, we think, 
improve the appearance of the front of the Palace, by adding to its 
length, and thus increasing its apparent elevation ; but still the propor. 
tions of the marble arch will tend to dwarf the building. The massive 
superstructure above the cornice of the arch, round which was to have 
been the sculptured frieze, has been removed. What is to be substi- 
tuted for it, remains to be seen. It will not of course continue as it is. 
A group of figures, or a cout of arms, on a plinth, would make a hand. 
somefinish. Something is yet wanted to crown the centre of the Palace. 
The egg-shell dome was paltry; but one of a size proportioned to the 
building might now be added with propriety. The platform of the roof 
seems destined to support some ornament of this kind. Atthe South. 
west corner of the garden front, is an isolated structure like a raised 
altar, or pedestal ; which, seen from the Pimlico road, has a picturesque 
appearance. We were at a loss to define its purpose ; and upon inquiry, 
we learned that it was a chimney, in which were concentred all the flues 
of the offices in the wing. The ideais ingenious and tasteful. It is 
in fact an altar that will perpetually smoke with sooty incense to the 
Belly-god of John Bull. We shall be heartily glad when this great 
job palace is finished: when it is put to some use, it will be a less of- 
fensive nuisance to the eye. The workmen seem making rapid progress 
to its completion. We hope Witi1aM the Fourth may live long enough 
to give it a house-warming. 





Wuy sHouLp PLAYERS HAVE HIGH SALARIEs ?— Under circumstances of 
factitious excitement, the salaries of leading or favourite actors—before or be- 
hind the curtain, us it may happen—have run up to a ridiculous amount. The 
should now, under an altered state of things, be prepared to do one of two things, 
—to submit with a good grace to a decrease of income, which has been already 
endured by all the useful avocations ; or, if they have achieved a competence, to 
retire from the stage, and make way for their younger brethren, who would be con- 
tent with more moderate craoluments. Let them be assured that the interests of 
the drama would not suffer by their abdication, The places of all players, except- 
ing a Kean or an O’Neil, a Talma or a Mars, are very speedily supplied. * 
Many arguments, we are aware, have been adduced in favour of the main- 
tenance of the high salaries lately enjoyed by those leading actors of whom we 
have been speaking—some in dull earnest by their friends, others in solemn de- 
rision by the enemies of their calling. Unfriendly. persons will contend that 
payment is properly increased in proportion to the distance of the occupation 
in which an individual is engaged from those professions which alone the world 
holds honourable; and that, therefore—I will not pursue the argument; but 
really, now that the unjust stigma is removed from the play-actors, and that 
they are no longer rogues and vagabonds in the eyes of the law, it is rather too 
bad that they should continue to exact salaries which could be only justified by a 
precarious and infamous avocation. They should, on the contrary, be content, 
in the modesty of their emoluments, to approach the persons engaged in the 
learned professions, who certainly are not their inferiors in intellect or educa- 
tion. It may be further urged, however, that in this occupation the labour is 
certain, the success alone precarious ; that the struggle for eminence is severe 
and tedious; that few only can ultimately raise themselves to station and in- 
dependence; and that of the thousand aspirants, scarcely one succeeds in 
winning evena transitory fame; that the income of the player altogether dies 
with him ; and that for all these reasons it is but just that the actor should be 
very largely remunerated for his performances during his season of renown. 
True—most true! but is not all this equally true of men in all the profes- 
sions, and in the generality of occupations, provided they possess no private 
fortunes? Physicians, churchmen, barristers, soldiers, sailors—all excepting 
only the favoured of the blind goddess in thefr birth—are in their palmy hour the 
servants of the public; and we know the truth of the pithy proverb quoted by 
the ungrammatical kitchenmaid in Zes Femmes Scavantes, that service is no 
inheritance. Besides, they in their earlier time have to watch, and wait, and 
struggle, like the player, and oftentimes under severer circumstances; for they 
may be comparatively as poor as him in their grade, and they yet have to main- 
tain the appearance, and limit themselves to the associations, of a gentleman ; 
moreover, they have this additional disadvantage, they must one and all have 
sunk a capitalin the adventure. The education of those engaged in the Jearned 
professions is a work of much time and great expense: the soldier has to 
purchase his steps, or, at the best, to expend his own money while he is 
waiting for promotion; all have to support themselves for a long period whilst 
they are courting fortune; even the tradesman, however humble, must have 
something before he embarks in business. All, from the moment when 
they attain their occupation, have a certain rank and character to maintain 
in the world, and not one in ten thousand, we may add, isin the end adequately 
rewarded for his studies, his services, his toils. The play-actor alone can enter 
upon his avocation with ‘a light heart and a thin pair .of breeches,” and no 
superfluous pocket to that breeches withal. He needs no money ; for his daily 
labours, as Be goes on, supply, though perhaps scantily, his natural wants; he 
needs no knowledge or information, he learns as he drives along; he may begin 
by snuffing the candles, dancing, tumbling, and admiring others, until he is at 
length himself admired as the living image of Benedict or Hamlet: he needs no 
character, for here alone of all employments in this country is it that there are 
‘ no questions asked ” respecting the votary ;—he needs not even a name, for he 
may select from the wide range of British nomenclature, ancient and modern, 
that which he proposes in his person to immortalize. Nor, as he advances in 
his pursuit, does the necessity of an expenditure proportionably increased attend 
it. And, last and best of all, the labours of the successful play-actor are ene 
perpetual triumph. He has not to look to the doubtful future for his reward,— 
to a laboured panegyric, a chiselled stone, the decree of a posterity at length 
impartial, —the present pays him every thing, even unto the vulgar applause 
which his soul loveth. He lives, and moves, and has his being, in the halo of 
his proper fame. Ina word, when we consider the emoluments and advantages 
of other and higher classes of men, there appears to be no one reason why the 

layer should be so largely rewarded for his labours as he has been, and yet will 
Ge, except that men always pay more liberally for that which pleases, than for 
that which is really useful.—Fraser’s Magazine for September. 

Vocau Macuinery or Birps.—It is difficult to account for so small a 
creature as abird making a tone as loud as some animals a thousand times 
its size; but a recent discovery has shown, that in birds the lungs have several 
openings communicating with corresponding air-bags or cells, which fill the 
whole cavity of the body from the neck downwards, and into which the air 

asses and repasses in the progress of breathing. This is not all; the very 
nes are hollow, from which air-pipes are conveyed to the most solid ye of 
the body, even into the quills and feathers. This air being rarefied by the heat 
of their body, adds to their levity. By forcing the air out of the body they can 
dart down from the greatest heights ‘vith astonishing velocity. No doubt the 
ame machinery forms the basis of their vocal powers, and at once selves the 
moystery,— Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
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PINDAR IN ENGLISH VERSE. 

THE acquirements and capacity requisite to form the translator of 
a classic, may account for his rare appearance. He must possess 
a complete mastery of two languages; he must have become, by 
long study, thoroughly imbued with his author's spirit, and have 
acquired the power of reading him with the mind of a contempo- 
rary; he should also (most rare qualification!) possess a kindred 
genius, and be enabled both by labour and luck to render the 
nicest shades of meaning and greatest felicities of phrase into a 
language dissimilar alike in its genius and construction. Hence, 
out of the many attempts in our language, we at this moment re- 
member but one—Pope's Imitations of Horacze—which truly 
conveys the manner and spirit of the original. 

To the difficulties attendant on all translations, Pinpar has 
peculiar ones superadded. Even for the Ancients to relish him, 
it was necessary that they should transport themselves to the 
primitive times in which helived. His remains (consisting of odes 
to victors in public games) are uniform and occasional. The local 
allusions—the true or fabulous genealogies of his- patrons, by 
which he artfully contrived to introduce variety into his composi- 
tions—now merely encumber or obscure them. 

Mr. Carry has not altogether failed in catching the tenderness 
of his author; the fire of Pinp4r has entirely escaped him; but 
he has been happy in attaining his ruggedness and obscurity. In 
exhibiting a specimen, the popular nature of our journal’ forbids 
us to select that which would best convey an idea of both the ori- 
ginal and the translation, on account of its length. Confined to 
the shortest and most readable, we will select the Third Isthmian 
Ode; which affords a favourable sample of Mr. Carey's abilities. 
It will also give some idea of the manner in which Pinpar com- 
bined Morality with Gymnastics and Genealogy. 

The man whom Fortune hath assign’d 
A wreath in listed fields entwined, 
Or wealth that ne’er has fail’d, 
Who yet his pride of spirit quells, 
Merits by all mid whom he dwells 
To be with blessings hail’d. 
Jove! our greatest virtues, we 

_ Mortal beings owe to thee. 
Bliss thrives with such as fear thy sway, 
But from the froward falls away. 
The brave and good, in warbled strains, 
Should win requital of their pains, 
And wafted by the choral throng, 
Be borne in graceful pomp along. 

And a twofold prize hath Melissus ta’en, 
That his heart may with gladness swell ; 
For his are the po the on Corinth plain ; 
And late in the deepsome dell, 

Where Nemea’s lion shook his mane, 

He bade the Theban triumph ring ; 

In the fleet course conquering. 

He, for prowess, doth not shame 

The noble lineage whence he came. 

Ye ken with what renown, of old, 

Cleonymus the chariot roll’d ; 

And how his mother’s stem, that trace 

To Labdacus their kingly race, 

With yoked steeds in rich array, 

Through toils and honour bent their way. 

But many a change is wrought on earth, 

As ceaseless years go round, 

Where only they of heavenly birth 

Escape without a wound. 

Why has Mr. Carry given his readers neither Introduction nor 

Notes? In many cases such things are merely makeweights; in 
the present case they are indispensable. 


LIFE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE, 

We have read these three volumes of letters, details, and anec- 
dotes of the late chief of the great sect of Methodists, until we 
are fairly captivated by him—his amiability, his universal charity, 
his learning, and his domestic and social virtues. The first 
volume was one of rude but religious struggle and experience, 
worthy of an apostle—in these days we should say, of a martyr. 
The second presented the blossoms of arduous cultivation: we 
saw the man of unquenchable activity, of unfailing love of order, 
of the sternest and most straightforward sense of duty, triumph- 
ing over all obstacles, and careering calmly and beautifully into 
harbour. The third volume is the register and record of his suc- 
cess: he has reached an elevation looked up to by all—even by 
the nobles and dignitaries of the land—by the mere depth of 
learning and piety, and the great assisting and essential power 
of uprightness. Of the many trophies of this kind here recorded, 
one of the most pleasing is the behaviour to him of that amiable 


Dr. Crarkg, his well-grounded friendship, almost affection for 

him, do honour alike both to the Prince and Methodist. There is a 

letter in this collection from the Duke of Sussex to this unordered 

priest, on pray * presented with his long and laborious Com- 

mentary on the Bible, which perhaps is unequalled in the annals of . 
royalty: if anywhere it is approached, it must be in the letters of 

ATTH£uUS Corvinus, the learned King of Hungary, and patron 

of the learned men of Europe. We feel an irresistible temptation 

to quote this letter: although it be not newspaper stuff, it concerns 

every one to know that there are such men near the Throne. 


‘Dear Sir—Had I not been seriously indisposed for some time, long before 
this you should have heard from me. An illness of upwards of six weeks: has 
hitherto rendered me incapable of doing any thing except of feeling grateful to 
you for a most interesting letter, as well as for the most valuable present which 
you could have bestowed upon me. 

“Your precious work is already carefully placed in my library ; and, as soon a 
I return to Kensington Palace, it will afford me infinite satisfaction to study and 
diligently to examine its contents; which I cannot do so perfectly at this place. 

“Tt is with the Almighty alone, who knoweth the hearts and most inward 
thoughts of every one of his creatures, to recompense with everlasting grace 
your great exertions and activity in expounding and publishing the divine 
truths to the world at large. That this will be the case, I have no doubt; and 
I most fervently pray, that when it may please the Omnipotent Disposer of all 
human events to call you hence, you may then receive a more durable and 
adequate reward for your labours, than in this mortal and transitory world I 
fear you are now likely to attain. | We miserable inhabitants of this terrestrial 
globe, are, however, capable at least of judging and estimating your mental and 
physical exertions in this great cause; and I, for one, can assure oy that I feel 
most thankful to you for having selected me as a witness of your diJigence, assi- 
duity, and perseverance, in this godlike work, by the presentation to me of a 
copy of your voluminous work, the produce of the fruits of your industry. This 
kind distinction, believe me, is not thrown away upon one who is either insen- 
sible to the compliment, or ignorant of the value of the gift ; and most egy | 
do I promise to read, consult, and meditate upon your faithful, luminous, an 
elaborate explanations of the Sacred Book. As far as I have presumed to dive 
intoand te occupy myself with the holy volumes, I feel satisfied of their divine 
origin and truth; but that they contain likewise more matters than any one, 
and myself in particular, can ever aspire fully to understand. This belief ought, 
however, in nowise to slacken our diligines, or damp our ardour in attempt- 
ing a constant research after the attainment of knowledge and truth; as we ma 
flatter ourselves, although unable to reach the goal, still to approach muc 
nearer to its portals; which of itself is a great blessing, as I am convinced that 
if we only follow strictly the rules and regulations contained in the Scriptures for 
the guidance of our conduct in this world, we may present ourselves (although 
aware of our own unworthiness) before the Divine Throne with a confident ho 
of forgiveness, from the knowledge we acquire therein of His mercy to all truly 
penitent sinners. 

‘‘ Thus far I boldly state that I think ; but I do not venture to enter upon, or 
to burden myself with what are commonly designated as dogmas, and which, in 
my conscience, I believe for the most part, if not entirely, are human inventions, 
and‘not exerted for purposes or for motives of Christian charity: I am, there- 
fore, determined to keep my mind calm upon such topics, and to remain undis- 
turbed and unbewildered by them. J am persuaded that their adoption is not 
necessary for salvation. This I say, wishing at the same time that I am mak- 
ing this honest declaration, not to be thought a Freethinker, which imputation 
I would indignantly repel ; nor to pass for a person indifferent about religion, 
which God knows I consider if Christianly—-I mean most charitably—observed, 
to be the greatest blessing to mankind in general, and of the utmost importance 
to my own comfort and happiness in this world, as well as to my hopes in 
futurity. : 

‘ These objects, besides many others which seem to have occupied the greatest 
and most valuable part of your active life, cannot fail of being most agen 
to the historian, the theologist, the legislator, and the philosopher: from al 
these details the mind will undoubtedly derive rich sources of information where- 
with to make researches, and thence to ground deductions. To these I shall 


assiduously apply myself when retired in my closet ; and as my heart and mind 
improve, I shall feel my debt of gratitude towards you daily increasing—an ob- 
ligation I shall ever be proud to own; and with which sentiment I have the 
pleasure to conclude, signing myself, dear Sir, 

“* Your sincerely obliged and truly devoted 





“ Bognor, December 24, 1822.” 

The above long letter is altogether in the handwriting of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex ; an individual whose nobility of soul illustrates his nobility 
of birth, and who is a prince in all royal endowments. 

The traits which relate to Dr.CLtarKe himself in these vo- 
lumes, illustrate his heartfelt charity, his unfeigned enthusiasm, 
his ceaseless anxiety for the religious objects of his life. All these 
are mixed up with such order, family love, and domestic good un- 
derstanding, as to penetrate us deeply with the admiration due to 
so active and long-enduring a good character. It is not to be won- 
dered at that such a man had great influence on those with similar 
views: in fact these volumes contain the most beautiful instances 
of good intentions and generous views following in the wake of 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Dr. CLarKE was¥one of the few illustrious men that fell a 
victim to cholera in 1832. 





HOWITTS BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


Has reached a second edition ; at which we are more pleased than 
surprised. It is a charming volume, whose title is not half ex- 


pressive of its contents. The Book of the Months, or the Natu- 
ralist's Companion, would have been a nearer approach to correct 
description; though neither would have made the reader fully 
aware of the various information he would meet. Let us endeavour 





and enlightened prince, the Duke of Sussex: his conduct towards 


to do by enumeration what cannot be done by a title. 
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The book, then, contains a mae yo table of the migration of 
British birds, a botanical calendar of British plants, and an ento- 
mological catalogue of “about three hundred of the most common 
or remarkable insects.” An account of therural occupations of each 
month is added, together with information for anglers. 

All this might easily have been compiled, with a little taste and 
knowledge. But we have in addition delightful descriptive ac- 
counts of the features and various phenomena of nature which 
characterize each month, mingled with notices of rural sports and 
rural objects : the whole conveyed in prose of singular clearness 
and picturesqueness, mingled with apt quotations of poetry, 
which vary, but do not interrupt. The pervading tone is, as it 
ought to be, pastoral; generally as quiet, as gentle, as loving as 
Watron’s, but sometimes rising far beyond Old Izaax’s. Let 
us add, that the work is illustrated with wood-cuts, and that 
Mrs. Howirr has hymned the praise of the Seasons; and we 
have described a Country Companion, adapted to each and every 
month of the year. 

We cannot do better than give an extract or two, adapted to the 
season. We will first take from ‘“ September” a pretty piece of 
rural painting. 

Swallows now betray symptoms of their approaching departure, flying in 
large flocks, settling on the ground in the fields in vast numbers—whither the 
increasing chillness of the air has driven the flies—or clustering on the tops of 
houses, or the dead boughs of trees, making a low universal sort of warble. The 
robin renews his note, the stone-curlew clamours at the beginning of this month, 
wood--owls hoot, hares congregate, and young blackbirds and thrushes may be 
heard in copses essaying their first powers of song. Hops are guthcred in this 
month as well as in the Jast. Nuts are perfectly ripe in the woods; and of all 
the pleasures of rural life few can surpass the enjoyment of nutting. Pleasant 
is it at all times to wander in woods, 

“Where there’s neither suit nor plea, 
But only the wild creatures and many a spreading tree :”” 

@pecially pleasant is it at this season; their tempered gloom, their silence, the 
wild cries that flit ever and anon through them, the leaves which already rustle 
to the tread, all is full of a thoughtful pleasantness. And then those breaks, 
those openings, those sudden emergings from shadow and silence to light and 
liberty ; those unexpected comings out to the skirts of the forest, or to some 
wild and heathy tract in the very depth of the woodlands. How pleasant is the 
thought of it! I feel the fresh blowing breeze of autumn ; I scent the fresh odour 
of the turf which never was cultivated ; I feel its elasticity beneath my tread, and 
rejoice as I behold on its lonely bosom a few loiterers which remain of all sum- 
mer’s flowery tribes,—a solitary honeysuckle on some young birch, a few hare- 
bells, bright and blue as summer skies. Therich crimson flush of forest ground, 

“Where myriad heath-flowers congregated bloom,” 
is fast fading away; the fern is assuming its russet hue; docks lift their ruddy 
and full-seeded heads; thistles stand covered with down, like a foam, ready at 
the lightest breeze to float away to a thousand places; and the grass of Par- 
nassus crowns the silent waste with its pure and classic beauty. 

I must not omit the great variety of fungi which flourish this month. These 
are of every size, shape, and hue, according to species and situation, from the 
slender filament of scarlet or yellow upon some decaying stump, to the bold, 
broad agaric of a foot in height and diameter, standing in the forest as a fitting 
table for King Oberon. No production of Nature but is endowed with some 
portion of that beauty so lavishly diffused through creation; and these humble 
and despised vegetables, which the clown kicks away with his foot, will cer- 
tainly appear to an attentive eye not destitute of their share. In roaming the 
ancient wilds of Sherwood Forest in the autumn of 1827, I was particularly 
struck with their varying character; some broad, tabular, and flecked with 
brown; some in the shade of trees of a pearly whiteness, others of a brilliant 
rose-colour ; some whose delicate surfaces were studded with dark embossments, 
some fashioned like a Chinese parasol ; others gibbous and grotesque ; the massy 
puffball, which before it becomes dry has been known to weigh several pounds ; 
the pestilent, scented, and ginger mushrooms, for all the world the exact resem- 
blance of a Simnelcake. 





The next is more general, but not less pleasing : it is from Mrs. 
Howirt's Lays of the Seasons—Autumn. 


Arise, thou child of nature, rise! 
Arouse thy slumbering spirit now ! 
The Autumn sheaves are on the hill, 
And solemn are the woods and still, 
With clustering fruits on every bough. 
There’s merry laughter in the field, 
And harmless jest and frolic rout ; 
And the last harvest-wain goes by 
With its rustling load so pleasantly 
To the glad and clamorous harvest shout. 
There are busy gleaners in the field— 
The old, whose work is never done, 
And eager, laughing, childish bands, 
Rubbing the ears in their little hands, 
And singing ‘neath the Autumn sun. 
There are peasants in the hamlets low, 
Busied among their orchard-trees, 
Where the pleasant apples are red and gold, 
Like token-fruits of those of old, 
In the gardens of the Hesperides. 
And boys are busy in the woods, 
Gathering the ripe nuts, bright and brown ; 
In shady lanes the children stray 
Looking for blackberries through the day, 
Those berries of such old renown! 
—Grey mists at morn brood o’er the earth, 
Shadowy as those on Northern seas: 
The gossamer’s filmy work is done, 
Like a web by moonlight fairies spun, 
And left to whiten in the breeze. 
The sun bursts forth—the distant hills 
Shine out, and splendid is the day— 
A sombre radiance crowns each tree, 
A fading glory solemnly 
Hangs on each leaf in its decay. 
Go to the silent Autumn woods! 
There has gone forth a spirit stern ; 
Its wing has waved in triumph here, 
The Spring's green tender leaf is sere, 
And withering hangs the Summer fern. 





Now tothe mountains turn thine eye ; 
How shine they through the burnished air ! 
The little flocks, like drifts of snow, 
The shepherds’ sheilings grey and low, 
Thou seest them in their beauty there. 
—Oh to lie down in wilds apart, 
Where man is seldom seen or heard ; 
Tn still and ancient forests, where 
Mows not his scythe, ploughs not his share, 
With the shy deer and cooing bird ! 
To go, in dreaminess of mood, 
O’er a lone heath, that spreads around 
A solitude like a silent sea, 
Where rises not a hut or tree, 
The wide-embracing sky its bound ! 
Oh! beautiful those wastes of heath, 
Stretching for miles to lure the bee, 
Where the wild-bird, on pinion strong, 
Wheels round and pours his piping song, 
And timid creatures wander free. 
—Far sails the thistle’s hoary down ; 
All Summer flowers have passed away— 
This is the appointed time for seed, 
From the forest -oak to the meanest weed, 
A time of gathering and decay. 


MRS. BRAY S HISTORICAL NOVELS—DE FOIX. 


Mrs. Bray, formerly Mrs. C. SrorHarp, is known to the world 
for her antiquarian taste, her admiration of Frorssarrand chivalry, 
and her acquaintance with the manners and customs of the middle 
ages. Her Letters from Normandy and Brittany, illustrated by 
the talents of Mrs. StorHarp, first excited the public attention. 
Her Historical Romances established her character as a skilful 
antiquarian, a rather tasteful descriptive writer, and a respectable 
novelist of a somewhat heavy manner, who made her story a vehicle 
for diffusing her knowledge. In the course of five years, she 
published five tales, in fifteen volumes. Yet, notwithstanding 
this appearance of success, it is probable that the works of our fair 
authoress were more praised than purchased, and that sundry copies 
have remained on hand. Her publishers, therefore, like skil- 
ful men of business, have taken advantage of the sertal mania, to 
reissue (as we gather from some professional signs), with new 
titlepages and a new preface, the whole of her novels; and the 
earliest, De Fotx, is selected to commence the series. We wish 
the undertaking success; and if cheapness can insure it, the 
speculation must succeed. A modern novel, in three octavo 
volumes, neatly “ half-bound and lettered,” for twelve shillings, is, 
we think, unrivalled in this cheap age. 


FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY—ZXSCHYLUS. 


Tue Forty-fifth number of Vaupy's Family Classical Library 
contains the seven remaining Tragedies (out of the original se- 
venty) of Aiscuy.tus. The translation is Porrrr’s; to which is 
prefixed an interesting Essay on the Grecian Drama, with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the poet. The Essay is abridged from that of 
Mr. Harrorp, accompanying his translation of the Agamemnon ; 
and is at once learned and graphic. Take as a specimen, the fol- 
lowing 

DESCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT THEATRE. 


The term ‘ theatre” suggests to a modern ear the idea of a building devoted 
to nocturnal amusement, blazing with the splendour of innumerable lights, and 
replete with objects of the highest excitement. These ideas must either be dis- 
missed or modified, in order to form a just notion of the theatres of the Greeks. 
They were open to the skies ; the representations took place in broad daylight ; 
and, from considerations of propriety, no female actors were allowed. Occa- 
sional annoyance must have been experienced from sudden changes of the weather, 
or from radiant sunshine; but these were possibly guarded against by contri- 
vances which are not mentioned, or an occasional interruption was deemed by 
the spectators of little moment, in comparison of the general delight of inhaling 
the pure air, and being fanned by the soft breezes of their delicious climate. 
Again, the modern theatre is a scene solely devoted to pleasure; nobody goes 
there with the idea of receiving positive instruction: but tragic representation 
among the Greeks was a species of religious ceremonial, and, as compared with 
that of later times, might almost be termed a school of divinity. It commenced 
with sacrifice, and the professed aim of its poets wasto render amusement subor- 
dinate to moral instruction. Aristotle expressly contends for this principle; and 
4Eschylus is made, by Aristophanes, to rebuke Euripides severely for its occa- 
sional violation. 

* “ * * * * + * 

Tragedy, under Thespis, was nothing more than the recitation, by a single 
actor, of the exploits or adventures of some real or fabulous hero or heroes, 
which relieved, at intervals, the monotony of the chorus. By the introduction 
of two, and, occasionally, of more persons of the drama, and by assigning to 
each a distinct part, Aeschylus gave the representation of a varied and continu- 
ous action, accompanied by all the animation of dialogue, and excitive of those 

eculiar emotions which the semblance of reality produces on the imagination. 

he illusion of appropriate, though not moveable scenery was added, in giving 
effect to which the poet availed himself of the assistance of distinguished artists. 
In this particular Sophocles, according to Aristotle, greatly improved on the in= 
ventions of his predecessor ; yet it is obvious that the machinery necessary to give 
effect to some of the scenes in the existing dramas of AZschylus required no ordi- 
nary degree of ingenuity and invention. The Prometheus, for example, de- 
manded considerable exertion, both of pictorial and mechanical skill. The eye 
of the spectator was to rest on the scenery of a savage and rocky eminence om 
the bosom of the trackless deep, to which the giant rebel was chained: the 
chorus of sea-nymphs, who visit and condole with him, were introduced as if 
wafted in a winged chariot; and old Oceanus, who followed them, made his 
entrée on what seemed a flying steed, or, as the scholiast will have it, a griffin. 
These particulars are not merely to be inferred from the incidents of the piece, 
but are confirmed by the authority of Aristophanes ; who alludes in the Frogs, 
with much humour, to the introduction, by Auschylus, of these and similar m 
terious beings in his dramas. Agatharcus, a painter, is mentioned by Vitruvius 
as having rendered the poet important aid in these contrivances, 7 ; 

The ancient tragedies were not usually thus fraught with the marvellous, and 
the requisite scenery was extremely simple. The outside of a temple, a man- 





